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EXPERIENCES. 


Carry your sorrows to a place apart, 
And sit with them in silence for a 
while— 
They are God’s message, sent to recon- 
cile 
His vastest ways with each poor human 
heart— 
And you shall learn that all their keenest 
smart 
Is under law—as seasons of the year 
Which bring the flowers to bloom, the 
seed to bear, 
And then pass calmly, having done their 
part. 
But take your troubles to the market- 
place, 
And cast them down beneath the feet 
of men; 
So may they make (hid from your ach- 
ing ken) 
A surer footing for a younger race. 
Our sorrows are the sacred store of each, 
But what we learn by trouble, let us 
teach! 


Argosy. ISABELLA FyvIE MAyo. 


“DIED—ONE DAY OLD.” 
Still and cold in the nest 
Of thy mother’s warm breast, 
Thy little hands—nor yet learnt cling- 
ing— : 
Fall languid asunder, 
While wistful we ponder 
What message thy white feet were 
bringing. 


Wert thou sent for a look 
At the earth’s dreary book, 
That thy blue eyes—undimmed in blue 
heaven— 
May welcome the twain 
Who surrender in pain 
The gift God withdraws in his giving? 


Wert thou granted a soul, 
To make up the roll 
On that Day, when—the angels uphold- 
ing 
Thee sinless—thou'lt dare, 
Without flinching or fear, 
To gaze at the heavens unfolding? 








Hxpertences, ete. 


Our strenuous endeavor 
Can waken thee never; 
Nor cry of thy mother o’erleaning, 
Nor thy father’s strong clasp, 
Straining close in his grasp 
Babe and mother for comfort and 
screening. 


In silence we take thee; 
No passion can wake thee— 
Afar from these voices thou’rt ranging; 
Flow’r-shrouded we leave thee, 
God’s pity receive thee, 
Where parting haunts never, nor chang- 
ing! 
Good Words. z. &. € 


LONGING. 


If only a leaf would burst its sheath, 
And daffodils show their fretted gold, 
Or violets waken from winter’s death 
To smile once more on the dreary wold! 
If broom would gleam on the blackened 
heath 
And croziered ferns unfold! 


Will the sun shine as it used to do, 
The sky forget to be grey and cold, 
And white clouds float through the dream- 
ing blue 
That never is faded or tired or old? 
Will tnere be glad songs all day through, 
And new-born lambs in the fold? 
Emity Howson TAYLOR. 
Sunday Magazine. 


For Chance or Change, of Peace or Pain, 
For Fortune’s Favor, or her Frown, 
For Lack or Glut, for Loss or Gain, 
I never dodge, nor up nor down; 
But swing what Way the Ship shall swim, 
Or tack about, with equal Trim. 


I suit not where I shall not speed, 
Nor trace the Turn of every Tide; 
If simple Sense will not succeed, 
I make no Bustling but abide; 
For shining Wealth, or scaring Woe, 
I force no Friend, I fear no Foe. 
JoHN BYROM, 














Talks with Tennyson. 


From The New Review. 
TALKS WITH TENNYSON.! 

“Doric beauty,” is the phrase by 
which the late Mr. Huxley once ex- 
pressed the special character of Tenny- 
son’s conversation— with its terse 
simplicity and freedom from artificial 
ornament; “and yet,” he added, “on 
hearing the first few words one might 
only say,—‘Exactly, this is the man 
who wrote the “Northern Farmer.’’’ ” 
In recording some past conversations 
with the late poet-laureate, I have used 
notes made at the time, some of which 
give his ipsissima verba. In all cases 
the substance of what is here recorded 
was written down very shortly after 
it was said. 

My first recollections of Tennyson 
date back as far as 1869, or earlier. As 
a boy, living near him in the Isle of 
Wight, I was somewhat in awe of the 
mysterious figure, whom I often saw in 
company with his friend and neighbor, 
Mrs. Cameron, or at times with my 
father, tall and thin, enveloped in a 
huge cloak, walking rapidly, with a 
slight stoop, on the Beacon Down or in 
the Freshwater lanes. He seldom 
spoke to me in those days, although I 
was intimate with his second son, 
Lionel. I think it was the report of a 
careful study I made of the Holy Grail, 
in Rome, in the year 1879, which 
changed this. On my return to En- 
gland our acquaintance was at once on 
a new footing. I stayed with him at 
Aldworth next year; and thencefor- 
ward walks and talks with the poet 
were frequent. 

There were several things which 
struck me afresh after I had come to 
know him better. One was, that even 
at a time when I was walking with him 
often, and enjoying the real intimacy 
which was my privilege, his shyness on 
first coming into the room, before we 


1 This article was written last year, at the sug- 
gestion of the present Lord Tennyson, for the 
Deutsche Revue. Certain difficulties arose as to 
the conditions of publication, and its appearance 
was postponed. It is now transferred to the pages 
of the New Review, the editor of which has kindly 
consented to the publication of a translation in 
the Deutsche Revue. 
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started for our morning walk, remained. 
One had noticed it less when it ap- 
peared to be only the slowness of a man 
of a certain age to talk to a boy. But 
to the very end it was the same, even 
with those whom he was most fre- 
quently seeing. How familiar the pic- 
ture yet remains. One waited perhaps 
in the ante-room at Farringford for a 
few minutes before he appeared. And 
when he did so there was the far-off 
look in his eyes, something between the 
look of a near-sighted man and a very 
far-sighted man; due, no doubt, partly 
to defective vision, but conveying also 
a sense that his imagination was still 
occupied with itself, and that his mind 
was not yet “focussed” on the world 
immediately about him. I have known 
him stand for several minutes, after a 
half absent “How d’ye do?’ in this 
dreamy state, with his curious look 
of high-strung sensitiveness, before he 
began to talk. And if one waited 
silently for him to speak, one might 
have to wait in vain. To tell him an 
amusing story was the best means of 
breaking the spell. The gleam of 
humor came to his face at once, he 
broke into laughter, left the regions of 
mental abstraction, and probably at 
once capped the story himself. If a 
stranger had come to see him, the shy- 
ness and abstraction might last longer. 
I remember once going to Farringford 
with a friend—a true worshipper of 
his genius—and after the first words 
of greeting he seemed to be entirely 
in the clouds; until, after long waiting, 
we hit upon a device to arouse him. 
A picture by Edward Lear hung in the 
room, and under it were four lines from 
the “Palace of Art:’— 


One seem’d all dark and red—a tract of 
sand 
And some one pacing there alone, 
Who paced forever in a glimmering land, 
Lit with a low large moon. 


We were looking at the picture, and I 
said to my companion: “Read the 
lines.” She read them, giving them a 
kind of metrical jingle. In a moment 
Tennyson, who had been standing 
alone at the other side of the room, 
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stepped rapidly across, seized her arm. 
and said: “Don’t read them like that,” 
and went on with his deep. sonorous 
voice to read or rather chaunt them 
himself with the roll which was so 
well known to his friends. 

When once the spell had been thus 
broken the absolute freedom and 
naturalness of his conversation came 
on those who had not seen him before 
as a surprise. And no doubt the im- 
pression left on some, of his being 
difficult and holding himself aloof, 
came partly from meeting him on occa- 
sions when the first shyness failed to 
pass away. 

The earliest walks I remember with 
Tennyson were large parties. Six or 
eight would often go with him; and he 
himself talked with one at a time, 
changing his companion occasionally. 
But from about 1882 onwards I fre- 
quently went out with him téte-a-téte. 
And it was then that he waxed most 
earnest on problems connected with 
metaphysics and religious philosophy. 
Before we started there would be a 
good deal to distract his attention. 
First there was the unloosening of the 
dogs who were to go with us. Don and 
Duke in earlier days, and later the 
beautiful stag-hound Lufra or the 
graceful Karenina, are an inseparable 
part of the picture of those walks that 
lives in the memory. And conversation 
was from time to time suspended while 
he dealt condign chastisement for their 
occasional misdemeanors—the chas- 
ing of a sheep, or the fighting with 
another dog. 

As we crossed the “careless-ordered 
garden” he would call attention to some 
little alteration or addition, in which 
he was sure to be keenly interested. 
“Did you ever see a cypress growing 
against a wall before?’ he asks, as he 
points to a dark tree nailed against a 
wall. “We have crucified that tree to 
make it grow thus.” We stop again at 
the tennis-lawn: “The rabbits look on 
the chalk line as marking out charmed 
and forbidden ground.” And he traces 
with his stick the minute disturbances 
of the turf which his watchful eye has 
noted near the outer line of the court, 
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nowhere passing within it. A hundred 
yards outside the Park gates we pause 
at the shop of Rogers, the Naturalist, 
who has been stuffing a heron or a 
monkey which one of the Freshwater 
sailors may have given him, and the 
poet will study it with keen interest. 
Then the walk is resumed, but before 
we have gone far along the road to 
Freshwater Bay some tree or plant will 
again stop him. Then he suddenly 
breaks off with: “But what is the good 
of speaking to you about this? You 
are as bad as your father, who noticed 
nothing, and did not even know his 
own fields from mine. You once took a 
lily of the valley for a snowdrop.” 

And then the conversation passes to 
literature, or personal reminiscence, or 
poetry, or metaphysics. But soon the 
sound of the cuckoo, perhaps, brings it 
back: “Do you hear that note?- It 
differs from what we heard a week ago. 
lt you want to remember when to listen 
for the cuckoo learn the lines I learnt in 
Lincolnshire as a boy.”” And he repeats 
the old verse:— 


In April he opens his bill, 
In May he sings all day, 

In June he changes his tune, 
In July away he does fly, 
In August go he must. 


Conversation never flagged; neither did 
the rapid pace at which the poet walked 
—except when he would stand still for 
a minute to tell some story with par- 
ticular emphasis. I remember his 
humorous satisfaction at Aldworth in 
1881 because he and I had distanced 
Mr. R. C. Jebb of Cambridge and an- 
other friend, who were detected sitting 
down to rest some hundred yards or 
more behind us. “I am seventy and he 
is not forty, yet I can outwalk him,’ 
Tennyson said. The remarkable sup- 
pleness of his joints remained until a 
year before his death, and at Christmas, 
1891, as we came home from our walk. 
he climbed a difficult gate without help: 
and as we approached Farringford he 
ran—literally ran—down a hill, as he 
had often done in earlier years. He 
was then eighty-two years old. 

Before passing to some of our talks 
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on matters of deep and permanent 
interest, I must give as their setting 
some sayings and stories on various 
subjects which I noted down between 
the years 1884 and 1887; and I will put 
together as though belonging to one 
walk sayings which really belong to 
several. 

His companion had been reading 
Browning and had found “Sordello” 
somewhat difficult. This confession 
amused Tennyson. “When ‘Sordello’ 
came out,” he remarked, “Douglas 
Jerrold said to me: ‘What has come to 
me? Has my mind gone? Here is a 
poem of which I can’t understand a 
single line?” “Browning,” he added, 
“has a genius for a sort of dramatic 
composition and for analyzing the 
human mind. And he has a great 
imagination. But a _ poet’s writing 
should be sweet to the mouth and ear, 
which Browning’s is not. There 
should be a ‘glory of words’ as well as 
deep thought. This he has not got. In 
his last work he makes ‘impulse’ rhyme 
with ‘dim pulse.” He spoke of 
Browning’s love of London Society: 
“T once told him that he would die in a 
white tie, and he rather liked it.’ 

This led to a discussion of Goethe's 
sayirig: “Es bildet ein talent sich in der 
stille.’ Some poets seem (he said) to 
find solitude necessary. I remarked 
that Arthur Clough in his Oxford days 
shrank from general society. “I knew 
him well in later life,” Tennyson said. 
“He once travelled with us in France. 
He was a delightful companion, but 
was rather wanting in the sense of 
humor. He had great poetic feeling. 
He read me his ‘In mari magno,’ and 
cried like a child as he read it.” I 
spoke of Clough’s friendship with some 
of the Oxford Tractarians, and of their 
separation owing to Clough’s movement 
towards religious negation. This led 
Tennyson to tell me of a talk he had 
with George Eliot on the subject of her 
negative religious views: “How diffi- 
cult it is to repeat a thing as it really 
happened. George Eliot had this con- 

1 This applies also to small incidents already 


given, some of which occurred at Aldworth, some 
at Farringford. 
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versation with me at Aldworth, and the 
account of it which got into print was 
that I disputed with her till I was red 
in the face, and then roared: ‘Go away, 
you and your molecules.’ The real fact 
was, that our conversation was ‘sweet 
as summer,’ and at parting I shook her 
hand, and said very gently: ‘I hope you 
are happy with your molecules.’” He 
spoke with admiration of George Eliot’s 
genius, and insight into human charac- 
ter, but maintained that she was not 
quite so truthful as Shakespeare or Miss 
Austen: ‘‘The character of Adam Bede 
is not quite true to human nature. It is 
idealized. I am reported to have said 
that Jane Austen was equal to Shake- 
speare. What I really said was that 
in the narrow sphere of life which she 
delineated, she pictured human charac- 
ter as truthfully as Shakespeare. But 
Austen is to Shakespeare as asteroid 
to sun. Miss Austen’s novels are per- 
fect works on a small scale—beautiful 
bits of stippling.” His companion re- 
marked that Macaulay’s well-known 
comparison probably meant no more 
than this. We thus passed to his im- 
pressions of Macaulay himself, and 
these he gave with grim humor: “I only 
met him once. I was introduced to 
him in the fifties by Guizot at a party. 
Macaulay bowed and went on talking 
to Guizot for ten minutes, addressing 
no word to me. Then he turned to me 
and said: ‘I am very glad to have made 
your acquaintance,’ and walked away. 
He did not show much sign of being 
glad to make my acquaintance.” 

I told him of Jowett’s account of a 
talk with Macaulay; that it was as 
though Macaulay were delivering a lec- 
ture to an audience of one person. This 
led to a comparison of Macaulay’s 
monologue with Carlyle’s. Of Car- 
lyle he said: “‘He was at once the most 
reverent and the most irreverent man 
I have known. I admire his estimate 
of Boswell and hate Macaulay’s. Mrs. 
Carlyle was a most charming, witty 
converser, but often sarcastic. She 
never spoke before her husband, who 
absorbed the conversation.” I asked, 
“Did he not listen to you when you 
talked?” “In a way,” he replied; “but 
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he hardly took in what one said. 
Carlyle was at his best rollicking at the 
Ashburtons’ house—the Grange. He 
and Lady Ashburton were the life of 
the party. Those parties were very 
interesting, and Lady Ashburton was 
a woman of great brilliancy. She 
liked Carlyle, but I think at that time, 
if she had a favorite, it was George 
Venables. Carlyle had a great feeling 
that we needed a strong man in En- 
gland. ‘Our Cromwell is being born 
somewhere,’ he used to say.” 

This led us to speak of our modern 
statesmen. He seemed disposed to 
agree with Carlyle, and would not 
accord to any the title of a really great 
ruler. Speaking of one eminent states- 
man he said: “You cannot rule, as he 
thinks he can, with a silk glove. You 
must have an iron gauntlet; though you 
need not always make people feel the 
iron.” He went on to contrast Glad- 
stone and Disraeli, doing full justice to 
the gifts of the former as orator, and to 
the latter’s “diplomatic craft:’ “The 
great fault of Disraeli‘s character was 
that he was scornful. Gladstone is 
genial and kindly.” He was very grand 
on contemptuousness. It was, he said, 
a sure sign of intellectual littleness. 
Simply to despise nearly always meant 
not to understand. Pride and contempt 
were specially characteristic of bar- 
barians. Real civilization taught human 
beings to understand each other better, 
and must therefore lessen contempt. 
It is a little or immature or uneducated 
mind which readily despises. One who 
has lived only in a coterie despises 
readily. One who has travelled and 
knows the world in its length and 
breadth, respects far more views and 
standpoints other than his own. He 
quoted this of Wordsworth’s with 
strong admiration:— 


Stranger, henceforth be warned and know 
that pride, 

Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness, that he who feels contempt, 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he hath never used; that thought 
with him 

Is in its infancy. 
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The conversation passed to Lord 
Palmerston, and thence to the Italian 
movement of ’48, with which Palmers- 
ton was in such close sympathy. 
‘Lennyson told a story apropos to the 
craze for revolution in Italy at that 
time, which gives some idea of the kind 
of humor in which the poet delighted. 
Constant little local revolutions took 
place, and the inhabitants drank an ex- 
tremely large quantity of chianti and 
talked enthusiastically of “liberta’”’ 
and “la patria” for a couple of 
days; and then things settled down 
into their former groove. On one 
occasion, Tennyson’s friend, Edward 
Lear, was staying in a Sicilian town 
painting. He left the town for some 
weeks and locked up his pictures and 
other things in a room, leaving the key 
with the hotel keeper. A revolution 
had just broken out when he returned, 
and he found the waiters full of chianti 
and of patriotic fervor. He ventured to 
ask one of them for the ‘‘chaive” of his 
“camera,”’ that he might find his “roba.” 
The waiter refused entirely to be led 
down from his dreams of a golden age 
and of the reign of freedom to such 
details of daily life. “O che chiave!”’ 
he exclaimed, “O che roba! O che 
camera! Non c’e piu chiave! Non c’e 
piu roba! Non c’e piu camera! Non 
e’e piu niente. Tutto e amore e liberti. 
O che bella rivoluzione!” 

His companion mentioned a friend 
who had lately become a vegetarian. 
This brought back to him an experience 
of his own: “Once, in imitation of my 
friend Fitzgerald, the translator of 
Omar Kyam, for ten weeks I ate only 
vegetables. At first it gave great 
lucidity of mind. At the end of that 
time I felt light, and almost foolish. I 
ate one chop; and a more genial glow 
came over me than if I had drunk 
brandy.” This led naturally to the 
dedication of “Tiresias,” and he recited 
the lines:— 


And once, for ten long weeks, I tried 
Your table of Pythagoras, 

And seemed at first ‘‘a thing enskied” 
(As Shakespeare has it), airy light, 

To float above the ways of man, 
Then fell from that half-spiritual height, 
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Chilled till I tasted flesh again, 

One night when earth was winter-black, 
And all the heavens flashed in frost; 
And on me, half asleep came back 
That wholesome heat the blood had lost. 


“ ‘Belle comme la prose,’” he said, “is 
the French expression for that kind of 
poetry, and a very good one. It applies 
also to my lines of invitation to F. D. 
Maurice. Browning’s obscurity of 
style makes this impossible to him. 
The great aim in such poems is to say 
what you have to say with melody, but 
with perfect simplicity. When I felt 
that I had done this in the dedication 
of “Tiresias,” the fools in the Edinburgh 
Review condemned it as ‘prose in 
rhyme.’ ” 

Then the subject of a forthcoming 
poem of his own might be broached, and 
its plan discussed with that absolute 
simplicity in which he had, I think, 
no rival in private conversation, al- 
though the presence of numbers occa- 
sionally brought with it an element of 
self-consciousness. And here I may 
remark that this truly great simplicity 
led him invariably to accept criticism 
which he felt to be honest and just. 
Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus; and 
Tennyson too would at times overlook 
an obviously unsatisfactory line in his 
first draft. I recall his reading to me 
and to another friend “Vastness” before 
he published it in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
The stately couplets—each descriptive 
of some phase of the universe or of 
human existence— were given with 
grand effect until he read this one:— 


Love for the maiden crowned with mar- 
riage, 

No regret for aught that has been. 

Debtless competence, comely children, 

Happy household, sober and clean. 


His hearers smiled very visibly at the 
last words. Tennyson noticed the 
effect, judged it to be warranted by the 
line, and re-wrote the stanza with per- 
fect good humor and simplicity :— 


Love for the maiden crowned with mar- 
riage, 
No regrets for aught that has been. 
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Household happiness, gracious children, 
Debtless competence, golden mean. 


I think I am right in saying that the 
great problems of metaphysics and of 
man’s destiny and origin occupied a 
larger share of his thoughts than here- 
tofore, during the last ten or twelve 
years of his life. But indications of the 
trains of thought which he afterwards 
matured are to be found comparatively 
early. I asked him which was the 
earliest poem in which he had begun 
seriously to consider these problems, 
and he said “The Two Voices.” Two 
couplets therein express his method in 
nearly all his great metaphysical 
poems :— 


As far as might be, to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt, 
That the whole mind might orb about. 


To search thro’ all I felt or saw 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And reach the law within the law. 


It was by allowing the most free and 
explicit voice to doubt that he 
gradually worked further and further 
towards the solution of the mysteries 
of life and of the world. He was a 
thoroughgoing idealist; and his con- 
clusions recall in some respects portions 
of the writings of three great thinkers 
—Kant, Berkeley, and Father Male- 
branche. 

His method consisted in the presenta- 
tion of two opposing veins of thought, 
of questioning and doubt on the one 
hand, and of instinctive assurance on 
the other. Each line of thought is given 
its weight. The instinctive assurance 
is not set aside in consequence of the 
speculative doubt; nor is it allowed to 
check the doubt in its critical function. 
Doubt and questioning may lead to the 
discovery that some instinctive beliefs 
are based on mere prejudice. Yet there 
are instincts which bear in them signs 
of authority—as the inner voice ap- 
pealed to in the “Ancient Sage;” and 
the fact is recognized that doubt and 
questioning may be morbid, and a con- 
sequence of intellectual defect. In 
“The Two Voices” these two elements 
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are formally expressed. In the “In 
Memoriam” they are indicated by the 
expression of moods of doubt, which 
are not represented as the final con- 
clusions of the poet, and which are 
sometimes dismissed with such lines 
as “We do him wrong to sing so wildly.” 
In the “De Profundis” the first greeting 
gives the materialist view of life which 
is counterpoised by the spiritual view 
of the later lines. In “‘Vastness,” which 
had, as he first read it to me, two 
distinct voices—the last line being 
placed in the mouth of a separate 
speaker who answers the rest of the 
poem,—is still preserved the intimation 
of two veins of thought, the last line 
indicating the underlying conviction 
adhered to in the face of insoluble 
mystery. In the “Ancient Sage” again 
—and more dramatically than in the 
others—we have two voices and two 
distinct characters. Even where this 
is not so, the dramatic form is often 
kept, as in “Despair’—showing that a 
mood of thought is expressed rather 
than the convictions of the poet. And 
the dramatic form of even his greatest 
solutions of metaphysical problems re- 
minds us that the poet was rather 
indicating broad outlines of a philosoph- 
ical position which became year by 
year more closely defined than profess- 
ing to put in unalterable and final shape 
the analysis of his convictions. 

Bacon has grandly described that 
attitude of humility and sensitiveness 
to all facts which is indispensable to the 
student of nature. Tennyson had this 
humility pre-eminently in metaphysics. 
Bacon’s bugbears, the intellectus sibi 
permissus, mere speculation, mere prej- 
udice which lead to the ignoring of facts 
which do not square with preconceived 
theories, have their counterpart in the 
upholders of dogmatic metaphysical 
systems. Tennyson, on the contrary, 
showed a passionate yearning simply 
to learn facts as they are. There was 
no pride, no dogmatism, but the sim- 
plicity of a child—of ‘an infant crying 
for the light’—alongside of the pene- 
trating and sensitive intellectual nature. 
To the very end he had the teachable- 
ness of true greatness, and his views 
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seemed to grow more accurate and 
mature to his last year. 

And here we have, I think, the 
quality which made his conversation 
on these subjects so peculiarly impres- 
sive. One felt its intense candor and 
truthfulness. I use the word ‘‘intense”’ 
advisedly. With many a man one 
knows that on such subjects there is no 
lack of ability or sincerity. But he is 
ready to theorize and to develop a 
theory with ingenuity; and what began 
as a candid attempt to solve the mys- 
teries of the universe soon becomes 
untrue to fact. Tennyson, on the other 
hand, tested every step; questioned 
and questioned again his own conclu- 
sions; detected and allowed for the least 
shadow of prejudice or prepossession; 
re-examined his own old statements in 
the light of further experience. He 
seemed to be ever looking upward at 
the mysteries of the world behind the 
phenomena of sense, intently eager to 
miss no flash of light, however momen- 
tary, which might break through the 
clouds and reveal the heavens beyond. 
He carried into metaphysics the ex- 
traordinary accuracy of perception 
which he showed with physical nature, 
and indeed with all the facts of life. 
That this habit was lifelong in the case 
of physical nature we are reminded by 
such a poem as the “Progress of 
Spring,” first written in youth. Such 
lines as, “The starling clasps her tiny 
eastanets,” and the description (else- 
where) of the sunflower which “Rays 
round with flames her disc of seed” are 
specimens given only to indicate the 
habit to which I refer, instances of 
which are too abundant to need further 
specification. The “thing as it was,” 
instead of being confused by imagina- 
tion or associations, made an indelible 
impression on him. 

His accuracy as to quite trivial 
matters was even scrupulous. If a 


story were told with the slightest 
inaccuracies of detail he would spoil it 
by repeated interruptions, rather than 
let them pass. He was equally severe 
with himself if memory tripped in the 
smallest degree. In his “All Along the 
Valley,” the opening lines run thus:— 
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All along the valley, stream that flashest 
white, 

Deepening thy voice with the deepening 
of the night, 

All along the valley, where thy waters 
flow, 

I walk’d with one I loved two-and-thirty 
years ago. 


One day he discovered that he was 
wrong by one year—that only thirty- 
one years had passed when he wrote 
the poem. He was much vexed, and 
talked seriously of changing the line. 
So, too, in speaking of historical or 
social facts, dates and numbers were 
always prominent and always accurate. 
Talking of Buddhism and its later 
division into so many sects, he gave at 
once, with perfect exactness, their 
number and the dates and circum- 
stances of the chief schisms. And 
above all, he remembered and de- 
lighted in the facts of astronomy. Such 
a book as Ball’s “Astronomy’”’ filled his 
imagination. He would point to a fixed 
star and tell one the exact pace at 
which it was moving, and give the 
distance from us of each planet, and 
calculate the time the sun’s light takes 
to reach us, and make his figures still 
more vivid by comparing them with the 
speed of things familiar to us on our 
Own earth. 

This habitual accuracy of memory 
and perception, and knowledge of de- 
tail, instead of being confused when 
his imagination became most vivid, 
came out all the more clearly. Ruskin, 
in “Modern Painters,’ names three 
kinds of imagination: “The man who 
perceives rightly because he does not 
feel, and to whom the primrose is very 
accurately the primrose because he 
does not love it; secondly, the man who 
perceives wrongly because he feels, and 
to whom the primrose is anything else 
than a primrose—a star or a sun or a 
fairy’s shield or a forsaken maiden. 
And then there is lastly the man who 
perceives rightly in spite of his feelings, 
and to whom the primrose is forever 
nothing else than itself—a little flower 
apprehended in the very plain and leafy 
fact of it, whatever and how many 
soever the associations and passions 





may be that exist around it.” Tenny- 
son’s imagination was eminently of the 
last kind. The vividness it gave was 
not a halo which may blur or obscure 
the true features it surrounds, but a 
strong limelight which shows the 
minutest details accurately. The new 
light was never confused or dazzling; 
and it was always focussed precisely. 

It was then, I think, partly this close 
truthfulness in his perception and mem- 
ory of all he spoke of which gave one 
such a strong sense of the reality of his 
metaphysical thought. He was no 
theorizer to spin a web of fancy on such 
questions. One felt that his was 
peculiarly a mind which could not be 
constantly brooding on the subject (as 
it was), and constantly revising and 
retouching his analysis of its problems, 
if those problems and his solutions were 
not very real indeed. Some character- 
istics which often mar philosophical 
speculation were entirely absent from 
him. He was incapable of confounding 
mistiness with mystery, incapable of 
occupying his mind with anything 
which it did not definitely apprehend. 
although he recognized as much as any 
one how large is the sphere of mystery 
which no man can comprehend. On the 
other hand his clearness never led to 
the unreal completeness of lovers of 
system. One felt confidence in. his 
glimpses all the more from the frank- 
ness with which he recognized that they 
were but a partial insight into truths 
beyond us. What he said won assent 
not from any logical completeness, but 
from absolute truth to fact; though it 
often had the characteristics ascribed 
by George Eliot to truth under the 
limitations of our present condition— 
of being “complex” and “fragmentary.” 
On such subjects this was an additional 
sign of its exactness. 

The problems of the physical universe 
and of man’s physical life alternated 
as a theme of conversation with 
metaphysics themselves, and thus 
claim their share in my notes. Nearly 
all the sayings I have set down belong 
to the years 1885-1887. He spoke of the 
mysteries of metaphysics. “After 
religion,” he said, “metaphysics are the 
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great hope for mankind. They must 
stem the tide of materialism. They 
show materialists that you can’t escape 
from mystery by escaping from reli- 
gion.” A subject which especially 
exercised him in this connection was 
the mystery attaching to space and to 
extended matter, indications of which 
are in “Vastness,” the second “Locksley 
Hall,” the “Ancient Sage,” and “De 
Profundis.” We were passing one day 
through a ploughed field, and, pointing 
to the clods, he remarked that to a 
woodlouse they might look as grand as 
the Swiss Alps to us. “All greatness 
is relative,” he said. “What are the 
Swiss mountains themselves when you 
know their proportion to the earth; and 
the earth itself when you know its pro- 
portion to the universe?’ A little later 
on I returned tothissubject, and instead 
of “woodlouse” said a ‘‘flea.” He 
stopped me at once: “Not a flea; it could 
jump to the top in a moment, and that 
would prevent the idea of such great- 
ness.”* On my saying, then, that it was 
painful to look on one’s impression of 
the beauty of Swiss mountains as only 
a subjective feeling, without correspond- 
ing objective reality, he said he did not 
mean this. The size is relative; but the 
beauty may be real. The clods in the 
ploughed fields may be really beautiful, 
but one needs to be as small as the 
woodlouse to appreciate the beauty: 
“Then, too, what mystery there is in a 
grain of sand, divide and divide it as 
you will, you never come to an end of 
it. All that has magnitude is divisible; 
two atoms without magnitude cannot 
make one with magnitude. So you can 
always divide.” He passed, then, from 
the consideration of infinite littleness 
in matter to that of infinite greatness: 
“Think of the proportion of one human 
eye to our earth; of our earth to the sun; 
of the sun to the solar system; of that to 
the universe; and then think that one 
human eye can in some sense be in con- 
tact with the stars of the Milky Way.” 

1 On another occasion, remembering the objec- 
tion to the flea, I spoke of the insect as an ‘“‘ant.”’ 
‘Just as bad as your flea,” he said. ‘An ant runs 


so fast that he would be at the top of the clods in 
a few seconds.” 
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Another saying of his connected with 
this subject is all the more interesting, 
because he immediately afterwards 
embodied it in eight lines of great 
beauty. Walking one day on the down 
which stretches from Freshwater Bay 
to the Freshwater Beacon, his conver- 
sation was chiefly of two subjects. 
One was the mad lawlessness of the 
Celtic character, which he illustrated 
by items of news from Ireland—fresh 
instances of maiming cattle, and of 
murder and outrage, and the other all 
the mass of confusion and crime which 
a great town brought together. Paris 
was worse than London, he said, be- 
cause of the Celtic element in the 
French character. About half-way be- 
tween Freshwater Bay and the Bea- 
con, he suddenly stopped and pointed 
with his stick to a star, quite visible, 
though it was almost daylight. “Do 
you see that star?’ he asked, in his 
abrupt way. “It is the evening star. 
Do you know that if we lived there this 
earth would look to us exactly like that. 
Fancy the vice and confusion of London 
or Paris in that peaceful star.” He 
looked again at the star with an ex- 
pression half of horror half of grim 
humor. We walked on. I did not 
know at the time that he was writing 
the second “Locksley Hail;” and it was 
with a curious sensation that one 
read afterwards the exquisite lines 
which that walk had (apparently) sug- 
gested. His few words on the subject 
proved to have been, what his talk so 
often was, condensed prose notes of 
what became exquisite poetry:— 


Hesper, whom the poet called the bringer 
home of all good things, 

All good things may move in Hesper, per- 
fect peoples, perfect kings. 


Hesper, Venus, were we native to that 
splendor, or in Mars, 

We should see the globe we groan in, 
fairest of our evening stars. 


Could we dream of wars and carnage, 
craft and madness, lust and spite, 

Roaring London, raving Paris, in that 
point of peaceful light. 
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Might we not in glancing heavenward 
on a star so silver fair, 

Yearn and clasp the hands and murmur 
“Would to God that we were there.” 


He insisted strongly on misuses of 
the word “God,” and often condemned 
the immorality of extreme Calvinism. 
One could not but trace to the memories 
of the Calvinistic surroundings of his 
boyhood the deep feeling evident in 
such poems as “Despair” and “De- 
meter” against the conception of a vin- 
dictive deity. “I remember one woman 
who used to weep for hours because 
God was so infinitely good. He had 
predestined (she said) most of her 
friends to damnation, and herself, who 
was no better than they, to salvation. 
She shook her head at me sadly, and 
said, ‘Alfred, Alfred, whenever I look 
at you I think of the words of Scripture, 
“Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire.’’ The Calvinist minister 
who was spiritual guide to the neighbor- 
hood had typhoid fever. To the horror 
of his congregation, on recovering he 
became a Universalist and ceased to be- 
lieve in hell.” He told me of another 
Calvinist minister who argued with a 
elergyman of more liberal views ou 
the ways of Providence. “Wait a mo- 
ment,” interrupted the latter, “we have 
not defined our terms. We are using 
them in different senses. Your God is 
my devil.” 

This vindictive idea of God was per- 
haps his greatest trial in popular reli- 
gion. Another was the anthropomor- 
phism which regarded the Supreme 
Being as a sort of ‘‘magnified clergy- 
man.” But he admitted that this 
was almost inevitable with some of 
the uneducated. “These misuses of 
the word ‘God’ make me _ prefer 
another name,” he said. “I prefer 
to say the Highest or the Supreme 
Being. In the “Ancient Sage” I have 
ealled God ‘the Nameless.’ I have 
sometimes demurred to the phrase 
‘personal’ as applied to God for that 
same reason. It has been used as 
though personality were quite similar 
in God and in man. But I only mean 
that his personality is higher than ours. 
Lotze says the lack of personality is in 
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us. God is unknowable as he is in him- 
self, but he touches us at one point. 
That point is the conscience. If the 
conscience could be further developed, 
we might in some sense see God.” And 
again: “The conception in us of a per- 
fect being realizing our highest ideals 
is some proof of God’s existence, though 
not a conclusive proof. Why should 
we conceive of such a being unless it 
were put into us to do so?” 
‘‘Lushington' used to say to me,” he 
continued, “that if there were no other 
world this world would be all the more 
valuable. I, on the contrary, feel that 
it is only the light shed on our earth 
from another world which gives it any 
value. The thought of working for the 
human race is not incentive enough to 
virtue if man is not immortal. The 
whole race will be extinct, probably, 
in a few thousand years. All the great- 
est aspirations are without meaning if 
man be not immortal. Religious belief 
is necessary to give life any meaning 
or value. A man without religious 
aspirations is only half a man.’ 
Speaking of free will, he said: “Man 
is free, but only free in certain narrow 
limits. His character and his acquired 
habits limit his freedom. They are 
like the cage of a bird. The bird can 
hop at will from one perch to another, 
and to the floor of the cage, but not 
beyond its bars.” And of the Buddhist 
Nirvana: “Place a cork at the bottom of 
a jar of water. Its tendency will be to 
work its way upwards, whatever ob- 
stacles you may place in the way. At 
last it reaches the top and is at rest. 
That is my conception of Nirvana.” 
Evolution was a very favorite topic 
with him. He had made a close study 
of it, and Huxley once said to me that 
Tennyson’s grasp of the principles of 
physical science was equal to that of 
the greatest experts. Wallace’s book 
on Darwinism was not published until 
1889, but long before that time Tenny- 
son often spoke of his genius, and was 
disposed to think his conclusions more 
exact in some respects than Darwin’s: 
“Wallace pointed out that man has a 


1 Edmund Lushington, his brother-in-law. 
2 “A gelded man” was his phrase. 
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prospective brain—that he has faculties 
in excess of his physical needs. This 
would show that you can’t account for 
his higher faculties by natural selec- 
tion.” Again: “The descent of man’s 
body from lower animals,” he once 
said, “if it is true helps to solve the 
mystery of man’s dual nature. We 
naturally inherit a great deal from our 
brute ancestors. The spiritual nature 
is something superadded, but the brute 
nature is there, and remains side by 
side with the other.” 

I may conclude these recollections 
with some account of a conversation in 
which he explained to me his “De Pro- 
fundis,” one of the two later poems to 
which as mature expressions of his 
metaphysical thought he attached the 
greatest value—the other being “The 
Ancient Sage.”? He had often said he 
would go through the “De Profundis” 
with me line by line, and he did so late 
in January or early in February, 1889, 
when I was staying at Farringford. He 
was still very ill, having had rheumatic 
fever in the previous year; and neither 
he nor his friends expected that he 
would recover after his many relapses. 
He could searcely move his limbs, and 
his fingers were tied with bandages. 
We moved him from bed to sofa, but 
he could not sit up. His mind, however, 
was quite clear. He read through the 
“De Profundis,” and gave the substance 
of the explanation I have written down. 
He began languidly, but soon got deeply 
interested. When he _ reached the 
prayer at the end, he said: “A. B.” 
(naming a_ well-known Positivist 
thinker) “exclaimed, when I read it him 
‘Do leave that prayer out, I like all the 
rest of it.’”’ 

I proceed to set down the account of 
the poem written (in substance) imme- 
diately after his explanation of it. The 
mystery of life as a whole which so 
constantly exercised him is here most 
fully dealt with. He supposes a child 
just born, and considers the problems of 


1 Ijdo not mention “Akbar,” to which he also at- 
tached great importance, as it was not then writ- 
ten. Moreover, “Akbar,” though a full expres- 


sion of his religious attitude, is not directly 
meta-physical. 
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human existence as presented by the 
thought of the child’s birth, and the 
child’s future life with all its possi- 
bilities. The poem takes the form of 
two greetings to the new-born child. In 
the first greeting life is viewed as we 
see it in the world, and as we know 
it by physical science, as a phenome- 
non; as the materialist might view it; 
not indeed coarsely, but as an outcome 
of all the physical forces of the uni- 
verse, which have ever contained in 
themselves the potentiality of all that 
was to come—“all that was to be in all 
that was.” These vast and wondrous 
forces have now issued in this newly 
given life—this child born into the 
world. There is the sense of mystery 
in our greeting to it; but it is of the 
mysteries of the physical universe and 
nothing beyond; the sense of awe fitting 
to finite man at the thought of infinite 
Time, of the countless years before 
human life was at all, during which the 
fixed laws of nature were ruling and 
framing the earth as we know it, of the 
countless years earlier still, during 
which on the nebular hypothesis 
nature’s laws were working before our 
planet was separated off from the mass 
of the sun’s light, and before the similar 
differentiation took place in the rest of 
the “vast waste dawn of multitudinous 
eddying light.” Again, there is awe 
in contemplating the vastness of space; 
in the thoughts which in ascending 
scale rise from the new-born infant to 
the great globe of which he is so small 
a part, from that to the whole solar 
system, from that again to the myriad 
similar systems “glimmering up the 
heights beyond” us which we partly see 
in the Milky Way, from that to those 
others which human sight can never 
descry. Forces in time and space as 
nearly infinite as our imagination can 
conceive have been leading up to this 
one birth, with the short life of a single 
man before it. May that life be happy 
and useful. Viewed still as the course 
determined by nature’s laws—a course 
unknown to us and yet unalterably 
fixed—we sigh forth the hope that our 
child may pass unscathed through 
youth, may live a full and prosperous 
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life, blessed by man for good done to 
man, and may pass peacefully at last 
to rest. Such is the first greeting—full 
of the poetry of life, of its wondrous 
causes, of the overwhelming greatness 
of the universe of which this young 
life is the child, cared for, preserved 
hitherto unscathed amid these awful 
powers, all in all to its parents, inspir- 
ing the hope which new-given joy 
makes sanguine, that fortune may be 
kind to it, that happiness may be as 
great, sorrow and pain as little, as the 
chances of the world allow. 

After his explanation, he read the first 
greeting to the child:— 


Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

Where all that was to be, in all that was, 

Whirl’d for a million seons through the 
vast 

Waste dawn of multitudinous eddying 
light— 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

Thro’ all this changing world of change- 
less law, 

And every phase of ever-heightening life, 

And nine long months of antenatal gloom, 

With this last moon, this crescent—her 
dark orb 

Touch’d with earth’s light—thou comest, 
darling boy; 

Our own; a babe in lineament and limb 

Perfect, and prophet of the perfect man; 

Whose face and form are hers and mine 
in one, 

Indissolubly married like our love; 

Live and be happy in thyself, and serve 

This mortal race thy kin so well, that men 

May bless thee as we bless thee, O young 
life, 

Breaking with laughter from the dark; 
and may 

‘he fated channel where thy motion lives 

Be prosperously shaped, and sway thy 
course 

Along the years of haste and random 
youth 

Unshatter’d; then full-current thro’ full 
man; 

And last, in kindly curves, with gentlest 
fall, 

By quiet fields, a slowly-dying power, 

To that last deep where we and thou art 
still. 


And then comes the second greeting. 
A deeper chord is struck. The listener, 
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who has, perhaps, felt as if the first 
greeting contained all,—all the mystery 
of birth, of life, of death, hears a sound 
unknown, unimagined before. A new 
range of ideas is opened to us. The 
starry firmament disappears for the 
moment. The “deep” of infinite time 
and space is forgotten. A new sense is 
awakened, a deeper depth disclosed. 
We leave this wondrous world of ap- 
pearances. We gaze into that other 
deep—the world of spirit, the world of 
realities; we see the new-born babe 
coming to us from that true world, with 
all the “abyssmal depths of person- 
ality,” no longer a mere link in the 
chain of causes, with a fated course 
through the events of life, but a moral 
being, with the awful power of making 
or marring its own destiny and that of 
others. The proportions are abruptly 
reversed. The child is no longer the 
minute outcome of natural forces so 
much greater than itself. It is the 
“spirit,” the moral being, a _ reality 
which impinges on the world of ap- 
pearances. Never can I forget the 
change of voice, the change of man- 
ner, as Lord Tennyson passed from 
the first greeting, with its purely 
human thoughts, to the second, so 
full of awe at the conception of the 
world behind the veil and the moral 
nature of man; an awe which seemed to 
culminate when he paused before the 
word “Spirit” in the seventh line, and 
then gave it in deeper and more piercing 
tones: “Out of the deep—Spirit,—out of 
the deep.” This second greeting is in 
two parts:— 
I. 
Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 
From that great deep, before our world 
begins, 
Whereon the spirit of God moves as he 
will— 
Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 
From that true world within the world 
we see, 
Whereof our world is but the bounding 
shore— 
Out ot the deep, Spirit, out of the deep, 
With this ninth moon, that sends the hid- 
den sun, 
Down yon dark sea, thou comest, darling 
boy. 








Il. 


For in the world, which is not ours, they 
said 

“Let us make man,” and that which 
should be man, 

From that one light no man can look upon, 

Drew to this shore lit by the suns and 
moons 

And all the shadows. O dear Spirit, half- 
lost 

In thine own shadow and this fleshly sign 

That thou art thou—who wailest being 
born 

And banish’d into mystery, and the pain 

Of this divisible-indivisible world 

Among the numerable-innumerable 

Sun, sun, and sun, thro’ finite-infinite 
space, 

In finite-infinite Time—our mortal veil 

And shatter’d phantom of that infinite 
One, 

Who made thee unconceivably Thyself 

Out of His whole World-self, and all in 
all— 

Live thou, and of the grain and husk, the 
grape 

And ivyberry, choose; and still depart 

From death to death thro’ life and life, 
and find 

Nearer and ever nearer Him, who wrought 

Not matter, not the finite-infinite, 

But this main-miracle, that thou art thou, 

With power on thine own act and on the 
world. 


Note that the second greeting con- 
siders the reality of the child’s life and 
its meaning, the first only its appear- 
ance. The great deep of the spiritual 
world is ‘‘that true world within the 
world we see, whereof our world is but 
the bounding shore.” And this indica- 
tion that the second greeting gives the 
deeper and truer view is preserved 
in some of the side touches of descrip- 
tion. In the first greeting, for example, 
the moon is spoken of as “touch’d with 
earth’s light;’”’ in the second the truer 
and less obvious fact is suggested. It 
“sends the hidden sun down yon dark 
sea.” The material view again looks 
at bright and hopeful appearances in 
life, and it notes the new-born babe 
“breaking with laughter from the 
dark.” The spiritual view foresees the 
woes which, if Byron is right in calling 
melancholy the “telescope of truth,” 
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are truer than the joys. It notes not 
the child’s laughter, but rather its tears, 
“thou wailest being born and banished 
into mystery.” Life, in the spiritual 
view, is in part a veiling and obscuring 
of the true self as it is, in a world of 
appearances. The soul is “half lost” 
in the body which is part of the phe- 
nomenal world, “in thine own shadow 
and in this fleshly sign that thou art 
thou.” The suns and moons, too, are 
but shadows, as the body of the child 
itself is but a shadow—shadows of the 
spirit-world and of God himself. The 
physical life is before the child; but not 
as a fatally determined course. Choice 
of the good is to lead the spirit ever 
nearer God. The wonders of the 
material universe are still recognized; 
“Sun, sun, and sun, thro’ finite-infinite 
space in finite-infinite Time,’ but they 
vanish into insignificance when com- 
pared to the two great facts of the 
spirit world which consciousness tells 
us unmistakably —the facts of per- 
sonality and of a responsible will. The 
great mystery is “Not Matter, nor the 
finite-infinite,’ but “this main-miracle, 
that thou art thou, with power on thy- 
self and on the world.” 

“Out of the deep”—in this conception 
of the true “deep” of the world behind 
the veil we have the thought whicn 
recurs so often, as in the “Passing of 
Arthur” and in “Crossing the Bar’’*—of 
birth and death as the coming from 
and returning to the spirit-world and 
God himself. Birth? is the coming to 
land from that deep; “of which our 
world is but the bounding shore;” death 
the re-embarking on the same infinite 
sea, for the home of truth and light. 

He seemed so much better when he 
had finished his explanation that I 
asked him to read the poem through 
again. This he did, more beautifully 
than I have ever heard him read. I felt 


"1 “From the great deep to the great deep he 
goes;” and “when that which drew from out the 
boundless deep turns again home.” 
2 For in the world which is not ours, they said 
“Let us make man,” and that which should be 
man, 
From that one light no man can look upon, 
Drew to this shore, lit by the surs and moons, 
And all the shadows. 
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as though his long illness and his ex- 
pectation of death gave more intensity 
and force to his rendering of this won- 
derful poem on the mystery of life. 
He began quietly, and read the con- 
cluding lines of the first “greeting,” the 
brief description of a peaceful old age 
and death, from the human standpoint, 
with a very tender pathos:— 


And last, in kindly curves, with gentlest 
fall, 

By quiet fields, a slowly dying power, 

To that last deep where we and thou art 
still. 


Then he gathered force, and his voice 
deepened as the greeting to the im- 
mortal soul of the man was read. He 
raised his eyes from the book at the 
seventh line and looked for a moment at 
his hearer with an indescribable expres- 
sion of awe before he uttered the word 
“spirit:”’ “Out of the deep—Spirit—out 
of the deep.” When he had finished the 
second greeting he was trembling 
much. Then he read the prayer 
—a prayer, he had told me, of self- 
prostration before the infinite. I think 
he intended it as a contrast with the 
analytical and reflective character of 
the rest. It is an outpouring of the 
simplest and most intense self-aban- 
donment to the Creator, an acknowledg- 
ment, when all has been thought and 
said with such insight and beauty, that 
our best thoughts and words are as 
nothing in the Great Presence—in a 
sense parallel to the breaking off in the 
ode to the Duke of Wellington: “Speak 
no more of his renown, lay your 
earthly fancies down.” He began to 
chaunt in a loud, clear voice:— 


Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah. 


His voice was growing tremulous as he 
reached the second part:— 


We feel that we are nothing—for all is 
Thou and in Thee; 

We feel that we are something—that also 
has come from Thee. 
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We know we are nothing—but Thou wilt 
help us to be. 
Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah. 
WILFRID WARD. 


From Temple Bar. 
“MR. WRONG.” 
A CHINA COAST TALE. 
CHAPTER I. 

It is a very great mistake, not to say 
a grave misfortune, for a girl to fall 
in love with a man before he has fallen 
in love with her. But it is a mistake 
that occurs, despite all the proprieties, 
very often in this generation. 

And when it came to excuses—there 
were plenty for Eva Joyce. She was 
very poor, and very pretty, and had 
been brought up to count her face as 
her fortune. Then, she was governess 
to children generally reputed to be the 
naughtiest and the most objectionable, 
not only in Newchwang, but in all the 
Treaty Ports. And, thirdly, she had 
seen so much of him. 

I don’t think he meant it in the least, 
by which “it” be it understood a design 
to destroy her peace of mind merely for 
want of something better to do—but 
he certainly went out of his way to pay 
her little attentions, which attentions 
he would have been wiser not to have 
paid. But breathes there a man— 
fathers always excepted—who can 
stand by and see a pretty young girl 
bullied and brought to the verge of 
tears by three or four spoilt monkeys, 
without finding his hands in the collars 
of their astonished owners, and caus- 
ing a universal shrieking stampede on 
the part of the young tormentors? And 
then, the field clear, and poor, pretty, 
helpless Eva Joyce in agony lest she 
should now get into trouble with her 
employers, what man could have helped 
comforting her a little, always without 
meaning anything serious? 

Eva Joyce had plenty of diplomas, 
certificates, and credentials. She had 
passed through the regular course of 
higher education, and could command a 


And he broke down, and sobbed aloud | high salary. But she was quite alone 


as he finished the prayer:— 


in the world. And the path of right 
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living and ideal following is very slip- 
pery and dangerously discouraging to 
the girl who has no home-people to care 
for her. 

And so Archie Urquhart was kind to 
her, for which Eva was grateful. That 
was the very beginning of the trouble. 
Then, as is the fashion in small ports, 
Archie came every day to the house— 
for Eva’s employer was his official 
chief—and there he saw Eva rudely, 
almost insultingly, treated by his host, 
and overworked, or thoughtlessly left 
out in the cold, by his perfectly good- 
natured but altogether absorbed-in- 
maternity hostess. Naturally, being a 
gentleman, he sided with the oppressed 
governess, and even on one occasion 
nearly came to loggerheads with his 
chief about her. Eva certainly con- 
trived to strengthen him in his opinion 
that she was ill-used, by means of a 
peculiar tactlessness—inherent in some 
women—which seemed to bring out all 
the brute there was in Mr. Lloyd, all 
the selfishness in Mrs. Lloyd, just when 
Archie Urquhart was there. But 
though that Quixotic youth risked his 
prospects in life, and narrowly escaped 
embroiling himself for Eva Joyce’s 
sake, he never for a moment came near 
falling in love with her. 

And why? 

For the very best of reasons; that he 
was already in love with another girl. 

Not that any one knew it, the girl 
herself included. Archi: Urquhart had 
not been born north of the Tweed for 
naught. And his love could not hold 
a candle to Eva Joyce in looks or ac- 
complishments, or a great many other 
things Archie’s people would have con- 
sidered essential in a girl who would 
certainly one day be lady, and might 
possibly, failing five or six cousins, be 
a peeress. A poor little missionary girl, 
who acted up to her very dim lights, 
bore patiently the upbraidings and re- 
vilings of the cantankerous old maid 
with whom she was appointed to dwell; 
a girl who was shockingly badly 


dressed, who never dreamt of love or 
marriage: an enthusiast, if you will a 
maniac, but. at any rate, Archie Urqu- 
hart’s ideal woman. 
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So Eva Joyce played his accompani- 
ments in vain—Archie labored under 
the painful delusion that he possessed 
a voice—dreamt of him in vain, took 
the children for walks past his house 
in vain. After nine months Archie 
Urquhart was no nearer the “scratch” 
than he had been at the beginning. 

Then Eva began to cast about her for 
the Why, and failing to find it, set to 
work to plan out the How. 

For she was bound by a three years’ 
engagement to the Lloyd family, of 
which time barely a year had gone. 
Two years more of this drudgery? Im- 
possible, impossible! And besides, she 
genuinely loved Archie. 

When a girl loves, and is not loved 
in return, one of two things happens. 
Either she sinks into a sentimental 
softness and general compassion for 
all mankind, of which she deems her- 
self the scapegoat and most miserable 
member; or her love curdles into a deep 
resentment towards all who are more 
fortunate than herself. From which 
resentment springs not only envy, 
hatred, malice, etc., but a resolve to do 
unto others, so far as in her lies, what 
has been done to her. She is misera- 
ble; it is but fair that others should be 
miserable too. 

They were a very small circle in that 
out-of-the-way outport in China, small 
to an embarrassing degree in winter, 
when the river was icebound for three 
months and more at a time, and no 
fresh arrivals with, if not fresh ideas, 
at least fresh “gup,’”’ were possible. 
There was the consul, engaged in a con- 
stant warfare with the commissioner 
of customs, Mr. Lloyd. Then there was 
Archie Urquhart and Mr. Frederick 
Freke. Mr. Freke was tne senior as- 
sistant. but no one in the community 
ever dreamt of putting him before, 
even of bracketing him equal with, his 
junior Archie. Grey hair and middle 
age had stolen upon Frederick Freke 
without his noticing them, or rather 
without any one else’s noticing them. 
He had always lived out of the tide 
of youth; had never raced ponies in 
Peking, never danced in a dance, never 
joined in a jambaree. He had but one 
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enthusiasm—if you could call that an 
enthusiasm which was so very sober 
and middle-aged—and that was Chi- 
nese. But the world was none the 
richer for tis knowledge; indeed, there 
were those who declared he had noth- 
ing to impart to it. Be this as it may, 
he was known to conscientiously spend 
a certain number of hours every day 
in looking at sundry pages of Chinese; 
and it was perfectly positive that he 
had laid by a large amount of dollars. 

After the Consular folks and the Cus- 
toms, there were only the missionaries. 
Even the doctor was a missionary doc- 
tor, with a reputed American degree, 
obtained after some six months’ appren- 
ticeship in the States. Luckily, the 
port was a healthy one, and the doctor 
had a commendable way of experiment- 
ing with his drugs on the vile bodies 
of the natives. Most of the mission- 
aries were American too, but Mrs. 
Lloyd was very friendly with them, 
and discountenanced all games in 
which her children and the mission- 
aries’ youngsters tried to introduce the 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill. Mrs. Lloyd 
was a peace-loving woman, in mortal 
dread cf her husband and children. 
Even Eva Joyce inspired her with an 
uncomfortable feeling of inferiority— 
thanks to those unlucky diplomas and 





certificates! She only felt herself at | 
her best, and all her rejected maternal | 
and wifely feelings gratefully appre- | 
ciated, with Archie Urquhart’s ideal | 
woman, Lina Allen. 

And so it came to pass that she in- | 
vited Lina constantly to spend some | 
hours with her, while Eva was dream- 
ing. over endless scales, of the days to 
come when she should never touch the 
piano. And so it also came to pass 
that Archie Urquhart, who hated noth- 
ing more than his own company, con- | 
stantly joined the two women after | 
office hours, to the great perturbation 
of his well-ordered mind and his strong 
wholesome body. 

Archie Urquhart had his own peculiar | 
unconventional way of turning into the 
commissioner’s gate straight from the | 
office, with inky fingers, soiled coat, | 
and that dustiness which every well- 
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conducted male brushes off before ap- 
pearing in the presence of ladies. He 
was so jolly, so hearty, so full of spirits 
that women pardoned him these, his 
little trespasses. Mr. Freke, on the 
other hand, never dreamt of putting 
in an appearance till Eva and the tea- 
tray were due. Then he came, summer 
and winter, in the same buttoned-up, 
collarless coat—it was really an alpaca 
coat in summer and a serge one in win- 
ter, but the two coats looked exactly 
alike—refused to drink any tea, but sat 
by smiling in a nervous way, while Eva 
chaffed Archie Urquhart in the most 
fascinating way, and Lina Allen shrank 
into the background, and faded out of 
the lively circle as the clock struck 
four. For it was only from two to four 
every day that Lina Allen was allowed 
by her old maid guardian to call her 
soul her own. 

Archie Urquhart never offered to 
take Lina home; never seemed to note 
her going. He even—for a man strong 
physically is often a coward mentally 
—used to laugh when Eva made fun 
of Lina’s dress, her darned cotton 
gloves, and the inverted small clothes- 
basket that stood for her hat. Mr. 
Freke never laughed, and so Eva also 
jeered about his affection for Lina. But 
the reason why Mr. Freke never 
laughed was that he never heard a 
single word either Eva or Archie was 
saying. 

No, Mr. Freke never heard a word 


Eva said, never answered her or any- 


body else till he had been addressed at 
least three times. Not because he was 
deaf, nor because his thoughts were 
far away among his beloved Chinese 
pamphlets, but because he was, during 
that hour he regularly passed in the 
Lloyds’ house, no longer a responsible 
being. He was utterly absorbed, to the 
exclusion of all outside ideas, in the 
ecstatic contemplation of that little 
flirt, that naughty little quiz, Eva Joyce. 

I think what first drew his attention 
to her was her beautiful handwriting. 
Eva wrote divinely (there is a divine 
hand, as well as a damnable one), and 
not only English, but Chinese charac- 
ters too. She had picked up—no one 
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knew how—that 
those exquisite turns of the writing 
brush which is pick-up-able by so few. 
Mr. Freke, though he had labored in 
vain, and sweated much, still wrote 
Chinese abominably. Eva Joyce came 
along, copied a few pages for Mr. Lloyd 
on one occasion when he was hard 
pressed for time, and lo! no European 
expert could have distinguished her 
characters from those traced by a na- 
tive. Those few pages of copy for Mr. 
Lloyd turned Mr. Freke’s ancient head. 
They were so utterly exquisite that he 
secretly possessed himself of them, and 
sat up two whole nights copying them 
again, which inferior copy of Eva’s 
copy he managed to substitute in the 
official archives. Eva’s work he kept 
for himself. 

And so, as he daily sat and watched 
her, and saw her pretty little hands 
—Eva was justly proud of them—mov- 
ing about the tea-tray, or the handle 
of her fan tracing strokes and curves 
everywhere and anywhere (for Eva 
fancied herself on a foreign habit of 
gesticulating, and had rather cultivated 
what nervous folk call fidgeting), sober 
Mr. Freke completely lost command of 
himself. He never considered for a 
moment whether Eva was a suitable 
wife for him, whether he was a suit- 
able husband for her, whether marriage 
would entail upon him more of sacrifice 
than of satisfaction; the marriage part 
did not enter into his calculations at 
all. 
sees before him an inestimably precious 
folio, into which he will probably never 
look, but to possess which, for the mere 
pleasure of possession, he is ready, if 
need be, to sell his soul. He is con- 
scious of naught besides this, his heart’s 
desire, nor does he realize that the hav- 
ing it may send leanness into his soul. 

But how to get it? Here indeed was 
the rub. How is a man, who has sat 
and stared steadily before him for an 
hour daily during six calendar months 
—staring at nothing for the most part 
apparently—how is such a man to sud- 
denly change his skin, and appear as 
a suitor? And how find a chance to 


say anything suitor-like to a girl who 


He was like a book-maniac, who 
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art of reproducing | had no eyes and no ears for any one 


but that great lout Archie Urquhart? 

Love—for in his own way he was 
genuinely in love—made Mr. Freke a 
very wide-awake looker-on at the game 
that poor little Eva Joyce was trying 
to play. One did not need to be very 
wide-awake to see that Eva was in 
love with Archie. Mr. Freke did not 
mind that; jealousy was not part of his 
mental composition. But it took a 
great many weeks, even months, to be 
quite sure where Archie was in the 
matter. As has been previously stated, 
that imprudent young man was con- 
stantly skirting the border-line between 
jest and earnest with Eva. Mr. Freke 
was in two minds concerning his jun- 
ior’s intentions for some five weeks. 
Then he decided that, incomprehensible 
to him though it was, Archie was not 
his rival, though there was no saying 
when he might become one. He was 
certainly no ‘“forrarder” with Miss 
Joyce at the end of another fortnight, 
though during that time Eva had been 
the victim of two scenes wherein Archie 
had gallantly played the part of res- 
cuer. And then, after the fortnight, by 
the merest chance, owing in fact to the 
trivial circumstance that his watch 
(instigated no doubt by the Evil One 
himself) suddenly gained half an hour 
in a single day, Mr. Freke found him- 
self in the Lloyds’ drawing-room at 
half past three instead of at four, and 
in possession of Archie Urquhart’s 
secret. 

For there he sat, the great lout, the 
useless hulk, as Mr. Freke, checking 
Archie’s work with its maddening slips, 
so often had dubbed him—with his eyes 
fixed on Lina Allen, and his ears drink- 
ing in the sound of her voice. There 
was A” mirror opposite the window out- 
side which Mr. Freke, in his usual cat- 
like way, had lingered an instant before 
making his presence known by tapping 
on the open woodwork. It was in this 
mirror that Mr. Freke saw Archie’s 
face as neither of the women could see 
it. Lina was reading eloud; her eyes 
were on the book. Mrs. Lloyd was busy 
counting stitches in her knitting. And 
Archie was gazing iis fill at the girl, 
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with that look in kis eyes which one | Mr. Freke, for the first time in his life, 
need not be a lover oneself to recognize | 


—that look of an infinite longing which, 


apart from his fellow-men. 

Mr. 
as usual. His fingers were trembling 
unaccountably—with joy. Then he 
stepped into the room and greeted the 
ladies with an effusiveness and flow of 
spirits which even the discowery that 
he was half an hour too soon failed to 
damp. 

It mattered not now the least to him 
that when Eva came in with reddened 
eyelids Archie devoted himself to her, 
and carried on a brisk conversation in 
an undertone of concern. Mr. Freke 
saw that Archie’s heart and eyes were 
both far away; he followed them as 
they watched Lina slip away; he saw 
them grow sombre as the sound of Mr. 
Lloyd’s voice came to their ears, in- 
quiring in his most offensive manner 
after the progress of “her converts.” 
More, Mr. Freke imagined he saw 
Archie slightly raise himself in his 
chair, as though to follow and stand 
by Lina. But Mr. Lloyd came into the 
room, Lina’s steps died away, and 
Archie, lumbering across the room with 
Mrs. Lloyd’s tea and cakes, nearly came 
a cropper over Mr. Freke’s stick, which 
the owner, all unconsciously, was twirl- 
ing round and round in his hands in a 
fashion absolutely juvenile. 


CHAPTER II. 


Such was the lull that preceded the 
great storm. 

The storm had been giving signs of 
its approach long before it actually 
broke. Little speeches, little gestures, 
like the leaves whirling before the 
rising wind; little misunderstandings, 
little chidings, like the dust-clouds, 
clearly showed to Mr. Freke, if to no 
one else, that Eva Joyce’s limit of en- 
durance was rapidly being neared. 
What would happen then? Supposing 
she threw herself on Archie Urquhart’s 
protection, appealed to his pity (which 
pity, the world wou!d have us believe, 
is akin to love)—what might Archie do? 
The possibility of that might alarmed 


into actually deciding upon doing some- 


| thing, and into violating the only priu- 
for the time being, sets an individual | 


ciple by which his life was governed; 


| that principle which, in those who suc- 


Freke rapped, not so discreetly | 





ceed, is called masterly inactivity, and 
in those who fail, drifting. 

And so, one fine afternoon, taking 
his courage in both hands (one hand 
would really have contained all he pos- 
sessed) Frederick Freke turned into 
the Lloyds’ gate, resolved to propose 
to Eva Joyce before the sun went down. 

How unpromising the occasion turned 
out to be, in spite of all Mr. Freke’s 
preparations for the dread interview! 
As Mr. Freke was immovably a steady 
man, that whiskey and soda, of which 
the fragrance still lingered around him, 
must have been necessitated by the 
heat, not by that sinking of the inner 
man which makes the diffident betake 
himself to Dutch courage. Yet at first 
sight it appeared as though he had dis- 
arranged his internal economy, and 
bereft himself of an appetite for dinner 
—all in vain. 

For Mrs. Lloyd was out in the gar- 
den, under the great trees in the shade, 
and entertaining the whole missionary 
body. 

The tea-table was surrounded by 
black coats, sported by men who, most 
of them, ought to have been ashamed, 
at their ages, to bandy words as they 
were attempting to do with Eva. 
Archie Urquhart, leaning gloomily 
against a tree in the background, was 
watching, with a thoroughly ill-tem- 
pered scowl on his face—the tea-table 
group, was it? No, it must have been 
something the tea-table hid from his 
(Mr. Freke’s) view, for when Eva 
turned round to speak to him Archie 
gave a great start and blushed a most 
hot, unaccountable crimson. 

And Mr. Freke, walking up to Mrs. 
Lloyd, to shake hands with her, saw 
the little group in the background 
which had been hidden from him be- 
fore. 

Only a young missionary, very young, 
very plain, and very much in earnest, 
who had drawn his chair particularly 
close to Lina Allen’s, and was talking 
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unceasingly to her. And, on guard, 
with an odious simper on her faded 
countenance, the redoubtable Miss 
Brown, Lina’s guardian and tormentor. 

“There’s a case over there, don’t you 
think?” 

Mr. Lloyd, prowling round the tea- 
table, flung the words, with a back- 
ward jerk of his thumb over his shoul- 
der, at the entire company of black 
coats, who forthwith turned their heads 
as one man, while Eva tittered. 

“They seem exactly suited for each 
other—except in age,” she laughed. 
“There, I fancy, she has the advantage. 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Urquhart?” 

But for once Eva had made a slip. 

~I think Miss Allen a great deal too 
good for most people,” came the aston- 
ishing answer. “And I greatly admire 
that gentleman’s taste.” 

And before Eva had time to make 
the smart repartee which set all the 
old black-coats coughing and choking 
with laughter, Archie Urquhart had 
slouched across to Lina, and thrusting 
himself between Miss Brown and her 
charge, had compelled the youthful 
missionary to transfer his attentions 
to the elder lady. 

Eva made her repartee, and her circle 
applauded, as they had applauded 
everything she had uttered that after- 
noon. But it was her last sparkle, in 
any sense of the term. Her mood 
changed noticeably; so noticeably that 
the black-coats began to look at their 
watches, and half turn towards their 
respective spouses, who with one ear 
devoted to Mrs. Lloyd’s slightly prosy 
anecdotes of her amahs and children, 
had been listening with scarcely sup- 
pressed indignation to the conversation 
round the tea-table. Such an unseemly 
noise as that governess had kept up! 
Mrs. Lloyd should show her her proper 
place, and make her stay with the chil- 
dren. The walk home, when the wives 
would have their innings, promised to 
be anything but dull for the erring hus- 
bands. 

The party began to break up directly. 


Miss Brown, her best teeth set in a 
smile, rose to take her leave. The 
voung missionary followed her ex- 
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ample, and Lina pushed back her chair 
to follow them. 

“Mr. Urquhart, will you tell the boy 
to take away the table?’ 

Eva’s voice, coming from out two 
white lips, though shaky, was perfectly 
distinct. 

Archie looked round calmly. 

“In a few minutes, Miss Joyce. No, 
Miss Brown, Miss Allen is not gving 
with you now. I[ will see her home, 
by your leave, in good time for her 
class.” 

And before Lina could protest, he had 
drawn her hand within his arm, and 
was leading her across the lawn. 

“T am going to give the boy your 
message, Miss Joyce.” 


“My eye! I always thought it was to 
be you, Eva!” cried Mr. Lloyd jocularly, 
when in an awesome silence the two 
had disappeared, and the missionaries, 
slowly recovering from their amaze- 
ment, were resuming their farewells. 

Poor Eva! Was not this the last 
straw? How she longed, with a long- 
ing straight from Satan himself, to 
strangle Mr. Lloyd. catch him by the 
throat till his horrid, ogling eyes pro- 
truded from their sockets; to shake 
him, to call him a beast, a beast! Was 
there no one to sympathize with her?— 
no, not sympathize, Eva wanted no 
sympathy, but to cover her retreat. No 
one, no one! the skunks, the cowards! 

And as these thoughts rushed into 
her brain, looking with a bold eye at 
her tormentor, she caught sight of— 
Frederick Freke, sitting coolly by, 
sharpening a pencil. 

His eyes were steadily fixed on his 
work; fixed, that Eva might not see 
the triumph in them. Scratch, scratch, 
scrape, scrape, with the coolest delib- 
eration, till the offending pencil was 
snatched out of his hand, actually 
wrenched from him, and flung right 
away among the bushes by Eva Joyce 
herself. 

“You set my nerves on edge with 
your scraping,” she said with an im- 
patient stamp of the foot. And as Mr. 


Freke looked up, in genuine surprise 
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that all other emotion was blotted out 
from his countenance, she added, with 
a catch of her breath which sounded 
alarmingly near a sob: “I will come 
with you and help you find it now.” 

Truly that Providence which is said 
to watch over fools and bairns had a 
special eye told off to look after Fred- 
erick Freke that afternoon. 


CHAPTER III, 


Neither of the couples wished for a 
long engagement. 

Archie Urquhart, as perhaps was to 
be expected, had been rather astonished 
at himself when he came to cogitate 
over the events of the afternoon in the 
quiet of his own chamber, and by the 
assistance of an excellent manila. 
Archie belonged to that class of men 
who genuinely adore and admire a 
woman as long as they are in the same 
place, or house, or company, as she is 
in, but who, on leaving that particular 
place. or house, or company, straight- 
way but decidedly cool down. Call 
them not fickle, for they are not so. 
As long as they have a chance of meet- 
ing their flame, they are wholly hers. 
But take away that chance, let one or 
the other leave the port with no defi- 
nite prospect of return—Archie Urqu- 
harts are easily consolable. 

And it may be that it was because 
Archie Urquhart felt he could not rely 
upon himself, could not trust himself 
should he be separated from Lina, that 
he was in a hurry to get married. 

For this was what his chief had said 
to him on parting that evening:— 

“What a fool you have been, Urqu- 
hart, to get yourself engaged! I know 
positively that you are to be transferred 
to Shanghai next month. I would have 
told you before if I had guessed that 
you were geing to make such an ass 
of yourself!” 

And Archie, not being able to give 
his chief the kicking he deserved, had 
gone home and sworn at his boy: and 
then, feeling ashamed of himself, had 
come to the unalterable resolution of 
going to the consulate to have the banns 
put up the very next morning. 

As for Mr. Freke, he was in no such 
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hurry. Like the bibliomaniac whose 
offer has been accepted, he was quite 
willing that his property should remain 
on show in another’s window for a 
time, labelled Sold, to be sure, but ad- 
mired and envied and regretted by too 
late bidders. The prize was his (he 
ignored the fact that no one had wanted 
it but himself); and he did not now 
much mind whether the two years of 
Eva’s contract with the Lloyds elapsed 
before he should place her in his own 
sanctum. Indeed, he was by no means 
prepared to marry her at once; for will 
not the girl to whom you are engaged 
be even more ready to oblige you in 
the matter of copying than your own 
wife? And, as has been already stated, 
it was principally, if not entirely, with 
a view to his own library that Mr. 
Freke had acted. 

But Eva was by no means content to 
wait. She was in a very devil of a 
hurry to be gone, to quit the scene of 
her humiliation, to be able to answer 
back Mr. Lloyd as he so richly de- 
served, to be no longer the servant at 
the beck and call of those odious chil- 
dren, but free, independent, her own 
mistress, at her own disposal. Poor 
Mr. Freke! he entered not at all into 
her vision of the future. He was sim- 
ply the means to her end, the machine 
who was to pay. The only virtues that 
Eva felt redeemed Mr. Freke as a 
marital appendage were, that he showed 
no signs of getting bald, and that his 
teeth were undoubtedly his own. 

It is a lamentable fact, but a true one, 
notwithstanding its lamentability, that 
the Eva Joyce who went to bed that 
evening was not the Eva Joyce who 
had got up the morning before. And 
undoubtedly on Archie Urquhart’s 
broad shoulders rested the responsi- 
bility for the warp in Eva’s life. 

She had never had a fair chance, poor 
girl, either for good or for evil. Now 
her chance had come, but with it had 
faded away all the desire to use it for 
good. She was conscious of nothing 
but a great restlessness, an overpower- 
ing wish to have done with the irrev- 
ocable, to he married, and to show 
Archie Urquhart that she did not care 
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for him. He should be made to smart; 
she would make him tingle; he should 
see what a fool he had been; he should 
be sorry, and make that girl Allen sorry 
too, that he had not chosen differently. 

Yet, though ‘all her thoughts began, 
continued, and ended with Archie, Eva 
was quite positive that her present 
feeling for him was hatred pure and 
simple. 

Both Mr. Freke and Mr. Lloyd pro- 
tested against a speedy marriage, but 
in vain. Eva was bent on it, and when 
Mr. Lloyd brought forward what 
seemed to her bridegroom a crushing 
objection—the payment of the forfeit 
agreed upon in her engagement as gov- 
erness—Eva turned the tables on Mr. 
Freke by promising for him that the 
money should be forthcoming. On that 
occasion Mr. Freke’s breath was so 
completely taken away by the enormity 
of the promise that he was literally un- 
able to speak, and his silence was 
counted for consent. But he vowed 
mentally that the like should never 
happen to him again. 

Mrs. Lloyd on this occasion came out, 
according to Eva’s notions, well. That 
is, she took Eva’s part, and in such a 
practical way that even Mr. Freke was 
forced to yield. She scouted the idea 
of the forfeit in public, and secretly 
made over to Ler husband a nice little 
legacy she had been hoarding up to 
spend on her next holiday in Europe. 
You see, she was so very anxious to get 
rid of Eva! 

So the banns were put up between 
Frederick Freke and Evelyn Joyce, as 
well as between Archibald Urquhart 
and Caroline Allen. And, as Mr. Lloyd 
could not spare both his assistants on 
toneymoon trips at the same time, 
Frederick Freke and Eva were married 
first, and left by the earliest steamer 
for Shanghai. 

What a lovely time Eva had there, 
to be sure! So different, so blessedly 
different, from that last time, when 
she had passed through, a humble gov- 
erness whom nobody noticed! Now 
there were broughams at her disposal, 
for though Mr. Freke had no friends, 
he had many acquaintances, and most 





of those of the masculine gender were 
ready enough to hover round “the re- 
markably pretty little girl’ old Freke 
had picked up. They came, these bach- 
elor friends, and took her out drives 
in their dog-carts for two; they sent 
her invitations to dances, where Eva 
was the belle of the evening and danced 
without ceasing, while her husband 
concealed his yawns in a corner among 
the old fogies. There was only one 
cloud on Eva’s horizon, but an ominous 
one, alas!—she could not get a cent out 
of Mr. Freke. She might go in other 
people’s carriages as much as she liked, 
go to aS many gaieties as she chose, 
so long as Mr. Freke did not have to 
pay. And yet, as every one told her, 
he was rolling in money! 

Eva mentally resolved to set this 
right as soon as she got home. 

Indeed, she might have done so, for 
Mr. Freke was really fond of her—in 
his own peculiar way—and would un- 
doubtedly have yielded to her spells 
had she chosen to charm him. And in 
their own little outport, where she had 
nothing better to do, Eva might have 
become domesticated, perchance even a 
good wife. But a great shuffling and 
shifting took place in the customs’ ser- 
vice just then, and as if the chief had 
simply laid his hand upon one group 
and transplanted them in a lump, the 
Lloyds, the Frekes, and the Urquharts 
all found themselves transferred to 
Shanghai. 

The Urquharts—for Archie and Lina 
had been married the very day they 
left. Married in such an unbecoming 
dress, too! For Mrs. Lloyd, who had 
volunteered to superintend the wedding 
outfit, was lacking in taste to a degree 
positively disastrous. And Lina knew 
no more about dress than about Dutch. 

Archie resolutely shut his eyes to the 
wedding garment. But shutting them 
only seemed to make him see more 
clearly than before a simple, but ex- 
quisitely dainty, white frock that had 
clothed another bride a fortnight be- 
fore. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“Yo.are not fair to Mrs. Freke, you 

really are not.” Lina Urquhart pro- 
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tested to Mrs. Lloyd. “I don’t like her, 
I never did, but I am sorry for her. 
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have said before him, I’m sure. I got 
Archie to take her home—it was pour- 


She has such a mean husband, and such | ing with rain—and he took her a little 


a hard life, with no children to make 
up for it!” 

Mrs. Lloyd had been duly admiring 
a purply-red infant which Lina had 
caused to be brought in for exhibition. 
A very ugly and ordinary little mite, 
but perfection in its fond mother’s eyes. 
The possession of her boy was making 
Mrs. Urquhart charitable to a foolish 
degree. 

“But she has not got a bad husband, 
nor a mean one either. I have known 
Mr. Freke ever since I was married. 
He is not attractive, I grant you, but 
Eva chose to marry him; and no one 
will make me believe that, if she treated 
him properly, he would not be as kind 
to her as—your husband!” 

Mrs. Lloyd spoke hastily, as was her 
wont. Perhaps a little more hastily 
than usual, for she pulled herself up 
abruptly over the last two words. 

“T don’t dislike Mr. Freke myself,” 
Lina said hesitatingly. “Archie always 
said he helped him a great deal in the 
office, and I had got rather to like him 
when he came in the afternoons, just 
before baby was born. But after what 
Eva said of him yesterday—poor Eva, 
she quite cried about it—I don’t think 
he can be nice to live with. At least 
not nice for Eva; you know some other 
girls would not mind. But she is so 
brilliant; Archie says she is the smart- 
est woman in Shanghai, so of course 
she can’t take much interest in what 
Mr. Freke likes. And then, he is so 
mean!” 

Mrs. Lloyd frowned, shook her head, 
ar 1 frowned again. 

“And Eva told you all this, did she?” 
she asked, in a tone intended to be sar- 
castic. 

“1 es; she came in yesterday, and I 
showed her baby, and seeing him 
seemed to upset her. I didn’t believe 
till then she could be upset, could care 
for anything—you understand! I was 


so sorry for her; for Archie came home 
in the middle of it all, and she didn’t 
hear him coming into the room, and 
went on saying things she wouldn’t 
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turn round, and she was quite bright 
again when he dropped her at her own 
door. Archie has such a nice way with 
women.” 

“A very nice way,” Mrs. Lloyd as- 
sented dryly. “Particularly!” she re- 
peated absently, touching the baby’s 
crumpled-up hand with her little finger. 
The hand opened and closed over the 
finger, and both women stood silent for 
afew minutes. Then Mrs. Lloyd gently 
disengaged her finger, and turned to 
Lina with the nervous air of one who 
has something unpleasant to say, and 
who desires to say it quickly. 

“Lina, I don’t like Eva Freke. I 
never have liked her, and I never have 
trusted her. I have my good reasons 
for not trusting her, but it wouldn’t be 
fair to give them to you. Only don’t 
trust her, Lina, don’t trust her even as 
far as you see her. And don’t encour- 
age your husband in being friends with 
her.” 

Which speech, solemnly delivered, so 
impressed Lina that she innocently re- 
peated it all to Archie that very even- 
ing, adding, “What could she mean?” 

“Mean.” Archie answered, getting up 
with a savage kick at an unoffending 
footstool; “it means that all women are 
eats, and all jealous of each other. She 
ought to have been ashamed of her- 
self to try to prejudice you against 
that unfortunate girl. I must beg you, 
as my wife, to pay no attention to such 
nonsense, but to go on being as civil 
to Mrs. Freke as you have always been. 
By the way, I promised to drive her 
out to the Kennaways’ party to-morrow 
afternoon. You didn’t mean to go, did 
you, dear?’ 

“N—o, I suppose not,” Lina said 
doubtfully. “Perhaps I had better wait 
another week before going about.” 

But she had intended to go; only 
Archie had forgotten all about her when 
Eva had asked him to drive her out. 


CHAPTER V. 


It takes a little longer in the far East 
to get “talked about” than it does in 
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the West. But not very much more in | 
some cases, where the flirting is very | 
outrageous—that is, in Eva Freke’s 
case. 

It was almost a case of changing hus- 
bands, Eva used laughingly to declare | 
to Lina when she and Archie came in | 
together from some drive or garden- | 
party and found Mr. Freke sitting op- 
posite Lina, gravely contemplating that | 
wonderful baby. Mr. Freke was losing | 
his interest in his studies, or rather | 
Eva had cured him of his harmless | 
little craze. She had a way of making 
him seem ridiculous in his own eyes, 
which Mr. Freke had found it impos- 
sible to stand out against. 

“Why, Freddy,” she had said one day, 
long, long before, “you don’t know any | 
Chinese, and: you never will. I've 
heard your Chinese laughed at over 
and over again. Don’t you see they 
only get you to speak at their meet- 
ings and to write in their journals be- | 
cause they want your subscription? | 
You can’t speak, my friend, and you 
can’t write; and every one is afraid to 
tell you so, except your poor little 
wife!” 

True this may have been, and most 
likely was. I am too much of a Philis- | 
tine to be able to say whether the 
world has been any the poorer since 
Mr. Freke left off enlightening it. But 
he himself was undoubtedly a loser. 

Physically, too, Mr. Freke was de- 
clining. It is dangerous to disturb the 
habits of mind of a lifetime at forty- 
five. And Mr. Freke’s had been more 
than habits; they had grown into his 
very being. Just as a man who retires 
early from business is fated to die 
sooner than if he had remained active 
—to die from utter boredom—so Mr. 
Freke’s health began to suffer. He was 
still master enough to prevent Eva’s 
flooding his house with guests; he still 
fought valiantly an ever-losing battle 
against her demands for money. But 
his wife had taken from him all he had 
striven after in life—taken, and given 
him nothing in return. He would have 
been utterly desolate had it not been 
for Lina Urquhart and Lina Urquhart’s 
baby. 
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The world of Shanghai shook its head 
at Mrs. Freke—disapproved of her, and 
invited her all the same. She was the 
making of a party with her fun, and 
her life, and her little bit of naughti- 
ness! The world likewise shook its 
head at Archie Urquhart’s foolishness 
in dangling after Eva Freke, but it in- 
vited him and his wife all the same. 
And Mrs. Urquhart went and sat 
quietly in a corner, while her husband 
joined the group round Eva, and left 
his own wife to amuse herself as best 


| she might. He always impressed upon 


her as they drove home that he had 
done so on purpose; that husband and 
wife should keep at opposite poles when 
they were in company. Frequently 
too, very, very frequently, he would 
take Mrs. Freke a drive. Herein, how- 
ever, he must be absolved, for Eva 
never scrupled to ask him to take her, 
and she had not yet succeeded in get- 
ting a carriage out of Mr. Freke. 
Archie was always extra kind and at- 


| tentive to Lina after these drives, and 


Eva, who invariably came in to tea 
afterwards, used to chaff Archie’s wife 
exceedingly on her admirer, Mr. Freke. 
It vexed Archie rather that Lina never 
took up the joke. 

In short, Archie Urquhart, from that 
foolish easy temper and readiness to 
interfere on behalf of any one whom 
he imagined was oppressed, was fast 
drifting into Eva’s champion, and be- 
yond that—who knows? Not that he 
was in his heart of hearts a bit unloyal 
to his own wife; but Eva was decidedly 
good company when you wanted to be 
made to laugh. Mr. Freke was no com- 
panion to her, and—he was sure Lina 
didn’t mind. 

Still, matters got a little complicated 
when. Eva ventured on a very tiny 
sneer at Lina. Archie colored up then, 
and bit his lip, but, moral coward that 
he was, made no answer. However, 
Eva was quick enough to perceive she 


| had made a mistake, and taking a sud- 


den wifely fit, requested Archie to drop 
her at her own door (they were of 
course out driving). Mr. Freke had not 
been very well that day; she was 


anxious about him. So anxious that 
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Archie, coming for a stroll along the 
Bund with Lina half an hour later, 
was amazed to meet Mrs. Freke, the 
centre of a lively throng, strolling 
towards the Public Gardens, where the 
little Manila bandsmen were entranc- 
ing crowds of loudly gossiping amahs. 

But then Eva was so different again 
next day, and spoke so nicely of Lina! 
So nicely to her also, ~hat Archie was 
again sorely perplexed. And she wept 
too, wept over Mr. Freke’s unkindness, 
wept that she had no one to care for 
her! And then Archie felt mean; for 
he was Mr. Freke’s friend too, yet he 
kept silence. 

So the time drifted on, and tongues 
wagged louder and faster, and Mr. 
Freke looked older and feebler day by 
day, and Eva went on confiding in 
Archie, who was too weak-minded to 
reject her confidences, till matters came 
to a crisis. Mr. Freke it was who put 
an end to the whole concern. And this 
he did in a manner peculiarly annoy- 
ing for Eva—in short, by dying quite 
suddenly. 

He died at his desk in his office, quite 
quietly, and quite alone. Archie Urqu- 
hart, coming in to get him to correct 
some muddle in some report, had found 
him sitting with his head in his hands, 
leaning his elbows on the table, only 
dead, apparently without a struggle, 
without any pain. Brut his face, though 
peaceful, looked horribly careworn, 
and in his hand, crumpled up, was a 
note with a few words from his wife 
—words Archie’s wife would never 
have penned to him:— 


“You were so dull this morning that 
I am going to leave you to sulk by 


yourself the rest of the day. Expect | 


me when you see me.” 


Archie crushed the note into his 
pocket as he went and summoned Mr. 
Lloyd. 

For once in his life the chief was 
awed into respectful silence in the pres- 
ence of the dead. In truth, he felt 
wretchedly cowardly, and having sent 
post haste for the doctor, and ordered 
Mr. Freke’s body to be laid on a long 
chair, he would willingly have cleared 
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out to the club for a pick-me-up, had 
he not been restrained by a wholesome 
fear of what the world would say. 
And, pacing up and down the passage 
outside Mr. Freke’s office, there crowded 
in upon him all the unpleasant scenes 
he would have to go through in con- 
nection with this disaster. One at 
least he could avoid, and he would. 
Urquhart should go and break the news 
to Eva Freke. 

“I don’t suppose he'll mind the com- 
mission.” Mr Lloyd salved his con- 
science by saying this to himself. Then 
he called Archie, and bade him go 
forth. 

Archie’s face was very white, and his 
teeth set hard, as he came out of the 
dead man’s room. Poor Freke! good 
fellow now—now when it was too late. 
He had neglected him—they all had 
neglected him—all but Lina. Poor Eva, 
who had been so anxious about him a 
few days since, how hard it was that 
he, whom she had called her best friend, 
should deal her this blow! But, after 
all, rather he than any one else, rather 
even than Lina. Thus he went. 

“Mississy no can see.” 

The boy almost shut the door in 
his face. But Archie contemptuously 
thrust him aside, and flung the door 
wide open. 

“Mississy must see,” he said impera- 
tively. “Talkey he come drawing- 
room chop-chop.” 

The awful look in Archie’s eyes van- 
quished even the Chinaman. He fell 
back, and Archie walked through the 
passage, and tapped at the drawing- 
room door. 

“Mississy no got that side,” said the 
boy with a diabolical grin. ‘“Mississy 
just now chow-chow breakfast.” 

And he pointed to the dining-room 
door. Archie opened the door, and 
went in. 

There sat Eva at the breakfast-table, 
the poor Eva he had come to comfort 
for her husband’s death. 

Eva was it, indeed? Archie saw be- 
fore him a young woman, dirty, untidy, 
clad in a torn morning wrapper. Her 
curls, those sweet little curls, “quite 
natural,’ which peeped under her 
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broad-brimmed hat and round her little 
ears, were concealed by huge safety 
pins, which left her face bare and un- 
Shaded. Did Eva at home, then, wear 
wrappers that were pinned together? 
Did she leave her husband to break- 
fast alone—she—Eva, who had so pitied 
Archie when Lina had been laid up? 
Archie caught himself up in haste. 
With shame he remembered that while 
his sole thought ought to have been 
how to soften the shock he had to give 
her, while he ought to have considered 
nothing but the awful news he had 
brought, he had been criticising the 
unfortunate girl. But still—— 

“Mr. Urquhart!” 

Eva’s astonished voice brought Archie 
fully to himself. He looked at her, to 
gain courage for his tale, but the look 
was too much. He had never realized 
before, he scarcely realized now, how 
much admiration for Eva’s person had 
swayed his affection for her. The Eva 
who had been “such fun” was not the 
Eva of this morning. This was the 
dead man’s wife, the wife who had 
written that note he held in his hand, 
the wife who (how often they had 


laughed over it together!) had “cured” | 


her husband of his harmless hobby. 
Those patent hair-curlers were grip- 
ping his imagination tight. Never— 
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hi. head, Archie Urquhart passed for- 
ever out of Eva Freke’s life. 
LIsE BoEHuM. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
FROM THE EMPEROR OF CHINA TO KING 
GEORGE THE THIRD. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE TUNG-HWA LUH, 
OR PUBLISHED COURT RECORDS OF 
THE NOW REIGNING MANCHU Dy- 
NASTY.) 

“Kéng-wu (day..—His Majesty pro- 
ceeded to the Great Pavilion in the 
Garden of Myriad Trees, where the En- 
glish Chief Envoy Macartney and the 


| Assistant Envoy Staunton were ad- 





never more, could Eva Freke be to him | 


what she had been. The look on that 
still face in the office had burnt itself 
into Archie’s brain. 

And so he told her the news quietly 
—gently it is true, but not tenderly, 
with his eyes averted, gazing at a blank 
wall. She did not interrupt him; there 
were no floods of tears, no hysterics, 
no fainting. She only asked:— 

“Must they bring him here?” 

Archie’s eyes travelled back to her 
face. The curlers were gone, Eva’s 
fluffy hair strayed once more enchant- 
ingly over her face. While he had been 
telling her this tragedy she had been 
quietly arranging her toilette. 

Archie rose and took up his hat. 

“I will go and inquire, Mrs. Freke. 
Perhaps you had better burn this, 
which I found in your husband’s hand.” 

And with the slightest inclination of 





mitted to Audience. 

“T-mao (day).*—An imperial order was 
issued to the King of England in the 
following terms:— 

“So then, thou King, far away over 
many oceans, thou hast inclined thine 
heart towards civilization, and hast 
made a point of despatching envoys to 
respectfully bear a submissive address. 
Crossing the seas, they have arrived 
at Court, and have offered their devout 
prayers for our imperial welfare, be- 
sides submitting articles of local pro- 
duction, by way of evincing thy 
heartfelt sincerity. We have opened 
and perused the address, the language 
of which is sufficiently honest and 
earnest to bear witness, O King, to the 
genuineness of thy respectful submis- 
sion, and is hereby right well com- 
mended and approved. As to the chief 
and assistant envoys, bearers of the 


1 Lord Macartney reached Peking on the 21st of 
August, 1793, and quitted it on the 7th of October. 
Keng-wu was on the 9th day after the kalends of 
the 8th moon, and as the Chinese moon is usually 
one moon behind ours, this would be September, 
or our 9th moon. As a matter of fact, the 14th of 
September was the date. The scene was one of 
the old Cathayan capitals now known as Jeho or 
Zhehol, which the present translator visited in 
1870. The emperor’s tent was placed in the mid- 
dle of the garden. Jebo is one hundred and forty 
miles north-east of Peking. (See Sir George 
Staunton’s ‘“‘Embassy to China.’’) 

2 J-mao was the ninth day after Aéng-wu—i.e., the 
23rd of September. 
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address and the tribute, in considera- 
tion of the fatigue they have undergone 
in carrying out the duties of their dis- 
tant mission, We, in the exercise of our 
grace and courtesy, have already com- 
manded our ministers to introduce them 
to the privilege of audience; have be- 
stowed a banquet upon them; and have 
conferred upon them repeated gratifi- 
cations, in order to make manifest our 
love and tenderness. As to ‘the six 
hundred or more of officers and menials 
in charge of the ship who have returned 
with it to Chusan, though they have 
not been to the metropolis, We have 
also bestowed liberal presents upon 
them, so that they also may have a rich 
share in our gracious kindness, and one 
and all be equal recipients of our be- 
nevolence. 

“As to the earnest prayer in thine 
address, King, that thou mayest de- 
spatch a man of thine own nationality 
to reside at the Celestial Court! and take 
the management of the commercial 
interests of thy kingdom, this is quite 
contrary to the policy of the Celestial 
Court, and positively can not be al- 
lowed. Hitherto, whenever men _ be- 
longing to the different states of Europe 
have shown a desire to come to the 
Celestial Court and take service there, 
they have, it is true, been permitted 
to come to the metropolis. But, once 
there, they have submitted to the 
sumptuary usages of the Celestial 
Court, and have been quartered in the 
Hall,? never being allowed to return to 
their own country. This is the fixed 


1 Some years previously the emperor had di- 
rected that China be invariably described as the 
“Celestial Court’”’ in correspondence with barba- 
rians,in order duly to impress them. The em- 
peror here uses it both in the sense of “China” 
and of the “Court of China.” 

2 The Peking church was destroyed by fire in 
1775, but the emperor contributed towards build- 
ing a new one. The king of France and the 
pope, after the abolition of the Society of Jesus, 
arranged to place the Peking mission under the 
Lazarists; and Father Raux, the first superior, 
arrived in 1784. In Peking the mission is known 
as “‘the Hall of the Lord of Heaven.’ The ‘‘ac- 
ceptance of service” refers to the geographical, 
mathematical, and astronomical aid given, in con- 


sideration of which the Jesuits and other priests | 


had been allowed to remain in Peking. 
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rule of the Celestial Court, with which, 
it is thought, King, thou must be well 
familiar. But now, O King, thou seek- 
est to depute a man of thine own 
nationality to reside in the metropolitan 
city. As such a man would not be 
bound, like the different Europeans 
who have accepted service in the me- 
tropolis, to refrain from returning to 
his native land, and as it would be im- 
possible to allow him to move freely to 
and fro and to communicate informa- 
tion with regularity, it would really be 
2 profitless business. Moreover the 
area under the administration of the 
Celestial Court is of exceeding vast 
extent. Whenever the envoys of for- 
eign dependencies arrive in the metrop- 
olis, the Interpreters’ Bureau cares for 
their entertainment, and all their move- 
ments are regulated by strict etiquette: 
there is no precedent for their ever 
having been allowed to do as they like. 
If thy state were now to leave a man 
in the metropolis, his language would 
be as incomprehensible as his attire 
would appear extraordinary, and there 
are no quarters suitable for such a case. 
If, on the other hand, it were proposed 
to, insist on his changing the style of 
his attire, after the manner of the 
Europeans who have come to the 
metropolis and accepted service there, 
the Celestial Court again would never 
be willing to force any man’s compli- 
ance with the unreasonable. Just 
imagine, if the Celestial Court should 
desire to send a man to reside perma- 
nently in thy kingdom, dost thou think 
that thy kingdom would be able to 
accept these commands? Besides, the 
countries of Europe are very numerous, 
thy kingdom not being by any means 
the only one: if all of them were to pray, 
as thou dost, King, for permission to 
depute a man to remain in the metrop- 
olis, how would it be possible to grant 
such permission to each one of them in 
turn? This matter it is most positively 
impossible to allow. Is it reasonable tu 
suppose that, in order to comply with 
the request of thee alone, O King, the 
century or more old customs of the 
Celestial Court can be altered? If it 
be argued that thy object, O King, is 
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that he should keep an effective super- 
vision over trade, it may be answered 
that thy countrymen have engaged in 
commerce at Macao for a considerable 
time anterior to the present day, and 


have invariably been treated with 
every consideration. Take, for in- 
stance, the former missions which 


Portugal and Italy’? have in turn sent to 
Court: they also advanced certain appli- 
cations on the ground of exercising ¢ 
supervision over trade. The Celestial 
Court, noticing their heartfelt sincerity, 
treated them with the greatest com- 
miseration, and whenever any matter 
occurred in connection with the com- 
merce of the said countries, the most 


complete satisfaction was always 
given. Ona former occasion, when the 


Cantonese jhong-merchant Howqua* 
was dilatory in paying up the price of 
a foreign ship, the governor-general 
under whom the matter arose was 
ordered to advance the whole of the 
moneys involved in the first instance 
from the official chest, and to clear off 
the debt vicariously, besides severely 
punishing the defaulting merchant. 
Probably thy kingdom has heard the 
facts of this case. Then why should 
foreign states be so bent on deputing 
individuals to reside in the metropolis, 
and make such unprecedented and im- 
possible requests as this? Again, a man 
residing in the metropolis would be 
nearly three thousand miles away 
from the commercial centre of Macao. 
How would he be able to exercise an 
effective supervision? If it be argued 
that it out of veneration for tl:e 
Celestial Court, and that it is wished 
that he should acquaint himself 
ocularly with the arts of civilization, it 
may be replied that the Celestial Court 


is 





| 


possesses a system of rules and eti- | 
quette suitable to the Celestial Court, | 
| further efforts to prove thy loyalty, and 


and both of these must be different 
from those of thy kingdom. Even 
granting the person of thy nationality 


1 Portugal, 1753; 
barba, 1715-21. 

2 “Howqua” is a “pidgin-English” name borne 
by the head of the Vy or Wu family at Canton. 
Hong is a Cantonese word equivalent to the 
American “store.” 


the pope’s legate, 


Mezza- | 
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so residing were able to acquire the 
desired knowledge, thy kingdom 
naturally possesses customs and regu- 
lations of its own, and would never be 
able to follow those of China; so that, 
even supposing the person really under- 
stood the knowledge thus acquired, he 
would be unable to make any proper 
use of it. The Celestial Court con- 
ciliates all within the four seas; its only 
object is to achieve the solid ends of 
goed government; it attaches no value 
to curious and rare objects of price. 
But as to the things which thou, O King, 
hast in this instance sent to us, in con- 
sideration of thine honest heart and 
the great distance they have been car- 
ried, We have specially commanded the 
Government Department immediately 
concerned to take receipt of them. As 
a matter of fact, the power and prestige 
of the Celestial Court is felt far and 
wide; innumerable states come to ren- 
der fealty; rare and valuable objects of 
all kinds are ever crossing the seas and 
accumulating here; there exists nothing 
but what We possess it, as your chief 
envoy and his suite have seen with 
their own eyes. Still, We never attach 
any importance to curious and ingen- 
ious objects, nor shall We ever again 
require articles of thy country’s manu- 
facture; so that thy request, O King, 
that thou mayest despatch a man to 
reside in the metropolis, is, on the one 
hand, contrary to the policy of the Celes- 
tial Court, and, on the other, would 
seem to be totally without advantage 
to thine own kingdom. 

“Thou art thus clearly notified of 
our pleasure, and thine envoys are 
hereby dismissed and commanded to 
betake themselves by comfortable 
stages back to their country. And thou, 
King, thou shouldst do thy best to 
realize our imperial meaning, make still 


forever strive to be respectful and sub- 
missive, so as to preserve to thy king- 
dom its due share of the blessings of 
peace. 

“The chief and assistant envoys, the 


| officials below them, the interpreters, 
| escorts, ete., have been granted both 


| rewards 


in chief and subsidiary re- 
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wards according to the list of objects 
separately drawn up; and as thine 
envoys are now about to return home, 
these our imperial commands are spe- 
cially prepared, with presents for thee, 
O King, of patterned silks and other 
valuable objects, as by ordinary rule in 
the first instance; with, besides, gifts 
of colored satins, gauzes, curiosities, 
and other precious articles, as enu- 
merated in the detailed list. Accept 
them all, O King, with deference, as a 
mark of our imperial love. These our 
special commands.” 

A further command runs:— 

“Thou King, having yearned from a 
distance for the civilizing influence, and 
having most earnestly inclined thyself 
towards improvement, hast despatched 
envoys to reverently bear with them an 
address and tribute, to cross the seas 
and pray for our happiness. We, ob- 
serving the honesty of thy respectful 
obedience, O King, commanded our 
ministers to conduct the envoys to the 
honor of an audience: a banquet was 
bestowed upon them, and rewards con- 
ferred in bounteous plenty. Our com- 
mands have already been formally 
issued to them, and presents to thee, 
King, have been accorded in the shape 
of patterned silks, valuable curiosities, 
ete., by way of manifesting our tender 
affection. 

“But the other day thine envoys 
raised the question of thy kingdom’s 
commerce, and petitioned our ministers 
to bring the matter before us. It all 
involves tampering with fixed rules, and 
is inexpedient to accord. Hitherto the 
barbarian ships of the different Euro- 
pean States and of thine own kingdom 
coming to trade at the Celestial Court 
have always conducted their commerce 
at Macao. This has continued for some 
time now, and is by no means a matter 
of yesterday. The stores of goods at 
the Celestial Court are plenteously 
abundant; there is nothing but what is 
possessed, so that there is really no 
need for the produce of outer barba- 
rians in order to balance supply and 
demand. However, as the tea, silk, 
and porcelain produced by the Celestial 
Court are indispensable objects to the 
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different states of Europe, and to thy 
kingdom, for this reason We have in our 
grace and commiseration established 
the foreign hongs at Macao in order 
that all daily needs may be duly sup- 
plied, and every one share in our super- 
fluous riches. But now thine envoys 
have made considerable demands over 
and above what is provided by fixed 
precedent, in such wise as to run 
seriously counter to the principle of 
recognizing the bounty of the Celestial 
Court to distant men and its nurturing 
care of the different barbarians. More- 
over, the Celestial Court exercises a 
controlling supervision over all coun- 
tries, and is benevolent to each in an 
equal degree. For instance, those trad- 
ing in Canton province do not come 
from the kingdom of England alone: if 
they were all to come clamoring in the 
same way, and wantonly to pester us 
with requests impossible to concede in 
this style, is it to be supposed that We 
could always go out of our way to grant 
them? Remembering, however, that 
thy kingdom oceupies an obscure corner 
in the distant wilderness, and is far 
removed from us by ocean upon ocean; 
also that thou art naturally unversed 
in the political etiquette of the Celestial 
Court, We for this reason commanded 
our ministers to make all this plain to 
thine envoys, instruct their minds; and 
dismiss them back totheircountry. But, 
fearing that thine envoys on their re- 
turn home may fail to represent matters 
thoroughly to thee, We again take up 
their requests one by one, and prepare 
these further commands for thy par- 
ticular instruction, opining thou wilt 
be able to grasp our meaning. 

“1. Thine envoys state that the mer- 
chant ships of thy kingdom would like 
to come and anchor at Ningpo, Chusan, 
Tientsin, and Canton for purposes of 
trade. Now, hitherto the traders of the 
European States who have set out for 
places under the Celestial Court have 
always found the foreign hongs at 
Macao available for them to discharge 
and ship their goods. This has con- 
tinued so for a long time, and thy king- 
dom amongst the rest has complied with 
the rule for many years without a single 
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contrary word. At neither Tientsin in 
Chih Li province nor at Ningpo in Chéh 
Kiang province have any foreign 
hongs been established, and any 
ships of the kingdom proceeding thither 
would fail to find the means of dispos- 
ing of their produce withal. Besides 
there are no interpreters at these places, 
and no one would be able to understand 
the language of thy kingdom. Thus 
there would be many inconveniences. 
Apart, then, from the port of Macao in 
the Kwang Tung province, where trade 
will continue to be permitted on the old 
lines, the various prayers of thine en- 
voys that ships may be allowed to 
anchor for purposes of trade, whether 
at Ningpo, Chusan, or Tientsin, can in 
no sense be entertained. 

“2 Thine envoys state that it is 
desired to establish a separate hong in 
the metropolitan city of the Celestial 
Court, for the storing and distribution 
of produce, after the manner and prece- 
dent of Russia, a request which it 
positively is, even in a greater degree 
than the first, quite impossible to grant. 
The metropolitan city is the cynosure of 
the empyrean for all parts of the world: 
its etiquette is as severely exact as its 
laws are of striking majesty; never has 
there been such a thing there as the 
establishment of mercantile hongs by 
foreign dependencies. Thy kingdom 
has hitherto traded at Macao, partly be- 
cause Macao is comparatively near to 
the seaports, and partly because it is 
the commercial emporium of all nations, 
access to and departure from which are 
very commodious. If a hong for the 
distribution of merchandise were to be 
established in the metropolitan city, thy 
kingdom is situated at such a very great 
distance to the north-west of the metro- 
politan city that the conveying thither 
of produce would, besides, be very in- 
convenient indeed. Formerly the Rus- 
sians established a trading office in the 
metropolitan city because this was 
anterior to the organization of Kiachta; 
but they only had houses temporarily 
given to them to reside in. Afterwards, 
when Kiachta was established, the Rus- 
sians did all their trading there, and 
were no longer allowed to reside in the 
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metropolitan city; and this has been 
so now for some score or more of years. 
The Russian trade which now goes on 
at the Kiachta frontier is, in fact, 
analogous to the trade of thy kingdom 
at Macao. As thy kingdom already has 
foreign hongs for the distribution of 
produce at Macao, why must thou needs 
wish to establish another hong in the 
metropolitan city? The boundaries of 
the Celestial Court are defined with 
absolute clearness, and never have 
individuals belonging to outer depend- 
encies been allowed to infringe the 
frontiers or mix with our people in the 
leastdegree. Thusthedesireof thy king- 
dom to set up a hong in the metropolitan 
city positively can not be granted. 

“3. Thine envoys state again that 
they desire a small island, somewhere 
about the Chusan group, so that mer- 
chants can go thither and make it a 
resting terminus for the convenience of 
receiving and warehousing produce. 
Now, the desire expressed by thy king- 
dom for permission to reside at Chusan 
comes from the wish to distribute the 
merchants’ produce. But, as Chusan 
possesses no foreign hongs, and has no 
interpreters, no ships of thy kingdom 
have, so far, gone thither; and thus the 
desire of thy kingdom to possess the 
island in question is a futile one. 
Every inch of land under the Celestial 
Court is accounted for in the official 
survey; the boundary marks are strictly 
laid down, and even islands and shoals 
must be considered from this frontier 
point of view, each belonging to its 
proper jurisdiction. Moreover, thy 
kingdom of England is not the only one 
amongst the outer barbarians which 
turns towards civilization and trades 
with the Celestial Court. Were other 
states to come clamoring in the same 
way, and each beg for a gift of land for 
the occupation of its traders, how would 
it be possible to grant the petition of 
each? Besides, the Celestial Court has 
no precedent for such a course, and 
therefore it is inexpedient in a yet 
greater degree to grant this request 
either. 

“4, They say once more that some 
small place in the neighborhood of the 
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provincial capital of Canton might be 
set apart for the barbarian traders of 
thy country to reside in; or, as an alter- 
native, that those persons residing at 
Macao might be allowed to travel back- 
wards and forwards at their conven- 
ience. Hitherto the barbarian mer- 
chants of the different European states, 
residing for purposes of trade at Macao, 
have had the boundary line marked out 
clearly for them, and have not been 
allowed to transgress it one single foot 
or inch; nor have the barbarian traders 
resorting to the foreign hongs to dis- 
pose of their goods been permitted to 
take upon themselves to enter Canton, 
the object of all this being to check the 
rise of disputes between the people and 
the barbarians,-and to set a great 
barrier between China and Abroad. 
The request now made that a separate 
place near Canton may be set apart for 
the residence of the barbarian mer- 
chants from thy kingdom is thus, in the 
first place, contrary to the precedents 
which have up to this time governed 
the barbarian merchants of Europe re- 
siding at Macao: moreover the different 
European states have traded in Kwang 
Tung province for a great many years, 
and have accumulated great profits: 
they come in daily increasing numbers: 
how then would it be possible to set 
apart a separate piece of land for the 
residence of each? As to barbarian 
merchants moving to and fro as they 
may list, it is for the local officials 
assisted by the Chinese hong-men, to 
institute inquiry as each case may seem 
to require. If no bounds of any descrip- 
tion were set, it is to be feared that the 
people of the interior might from time 
to time get into disputes with the bar- 
barian merchants of thy kingdom, 
which would have results very far from 
the commiseration intended. Taking 
into consideration, therefore, the re- 
quirements of the case, We must de- 
clare for residence at Macao, in 
accordance with established practice, 
as being the only satisfactory and 
desirable course. 

“5. Again, they say that the barba- 
rian merchants of the English kingdom 
might proceed from Canton down to 
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Macao by the inner reaches, and that 
their goods might either pay no taxes 
atall,or reduced taxes. Now,there are 
fixed tariffs governing all cases con- 
nected with the payment of duties by 
barbarian traders moving to and fro, 
and in this regard all the nations of 
Europe are upon the same footing. 
Just as it would not do at the present 
time to charge the ships of thy country 
any excess over the tariff because they 
happen to be the most numerous, so is 
it inexpedient to make an exception in 
favor of thy country by reducing the 
duties payable by it alone. The only 
course is to charge a just levy in ac- 
cordance with the existing practice, 
and on the same footing as the other 
countries. Henceforth the barbarian 
merchants of thy state proceeding with 
their produce to Macao must receive 
every attention as before, in order to 
manifest due commiseration for them. 

“6. They next apply that the ships of 
thy kingdom may pay duties in accord- 
ance with a tariff. Now, the Hoppo of 
Canton in levying tonnage dues? has 
hitherto acted under a fixed tariff; and, 
as it has now been declared inexpedient 
to establish trading hongs at any other 
seaports, it follows that duties must be 
paid as before, in accordance with 
precedent, to the Hoppo of Canton, and 
that there is no necessity for any 
further notification on the subject. As 
to the Teaching of the Lord of Heaven® 
cultivated by thy kingdom, this is sim- 
ply the teaching which has up to this 
time been cultivated by the different 
nations of Europe. The Sacred Em- 
perors and Illustrious Kings of the 
Celestial Court have, ever since the 
creation of the world, handed down the 
teachings which they have instituted 
from time to time; the earth’s millions 
have a standing guide provided for 

1 Probably this refers to re-exports or unsold 
cargoes. The emperor, iike all Chinese, shows 
acuteness in evading the main point and betaking 
himself to generalities. 

2 “Ships’ materials” are the actuai words used, 
but a single extra dot (probably accidentally 
omitted) transforms these into “‘ships’ dues.”’ 

8 This term now is usually confined to the Ro- 


man Casholic faith; ‘Jesus teaching” is the com- 
mon expression for “Protestants.” 
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them to follow herein, and would not 
venture to befool themselves with out- 
landish doctrines. So far as the Euro- 
pean men who have accepted service in 
the metropolis are concerned, they 
reside in the Hall, and are not allowed 
to form connections with the people of 
China, or to wantonly propagate their 
faith. The distinction between Chinese 
and barbarian is strictly maintained. 
The desire which thine envoys now ex- 
press is that barbarian men may be 
allowed to preach their faith as they. 
list, which is even more impossible to 
grant than anything else. 

“The above categorical homily is 
forthcoming in consequence of the wan- 
ton suggestions made by thine envoys. 
Thou, King, maybe, hast not been able 
to thoroughly comprehend the political 
principles of the Celestial Court, and 
hadst no idea of wanton intrusion thy- 
self. In all cases where tributary 
kingdoms with honest heart turn 
towards civilization, We invariably dis- 
play our commiseration, in order to 
make manifest our tender affection. 
Should they crave any matters from us 
which do not conflict with our political 
principles, in all cases We go out of our 
way to grant their requests. More- 
over, in thy case. O King, residing as 
thou dost in an obscure spot across the 
oceans, having protested thine earnest- 
ness and paid thy tribute, We have 
conferred upon thee rich favors in 
double the measure of other countries. 
But the requests now submitted by 
thine envoys not only seriously concern 
the statutory rules of the Celestial 
Court, but are all quite futile and im- 
practicable even in thine own interests. 
We now once more set forth our mean- 
ing for thine instruction, O King, who 


shouldst enter into our views and for- 


ever render obedience, thus enjoying 
thy 
If, after this clear declaration, 
King, shouldst peradventure lend mis- 
guided ear to the words of the mer 
under thee, and allow barbarian mer- 
chants to go with their trading ships to 
Chéh Kiang, Tientsin, etc., and seek 
to land there for purposes of trade. 
know thou that the statutory rules of 





due share of the blessings of peace. 
thou, | 
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the Celestial Court are very strict, and 
that the civil and military officers in 
charge of each place will do their duty 
faithfully, and will not allow any ships 
of thy kingdom proceeding thither to 
remain there, but will positively have 
to drive them away at once to sea, so 
that the barbarian merchants of thy 
kingdom will have all their trouble in 
vain. Say not thou wast not warned! 
Tremble and obey, without negligence, 
this further command!’ 

“Jén-yin (day).'—Rescript to the Cab- 
inet Council:— 

“Chukwei* has sent up a memorial 
reporting that England has submitted 
an address with tribute. As certain 
envoys in previous years had arrived 
in the metropolis and received hand- 
some rewards from us, the King in 
question has specially prepared an ad- 
dress, with articles of local origin as 
tribute, for submission to us. His 
heartfelt sincerity is sufficiently mani- 
fest, and although no special envoy has 
come to Canton for the above purpose, 
on what ground should there be any 
difficulty about vouchsafing accept- 
ance? 

“An imperial order® is also issued com- 
manding him in the following words:— 

“*Thy kingdom lying far away as it 
does across repeated oceans, last year 
thou sentest envoys to reverentially 
bear an address with tribute, to cross 
the seas, and pray for our happiness. 
We, observing thy heartfelt earnest- 
ness, O King, ordered our ministers to 
admit them to the privilege of audience, 
bestowed a banquet upon them, and 
conferred rewards in bounteous abun- 
dance. We issued a formal decree of 
commands for them to take home with 
them, and presented thee, O King, with 
patterned silks and valuable curiosi- 
ties, in order to make manifest our 


1 Jén-yin is the 24th day after the kalends of the 
12th moon in the 60th year of the Emperor K‘ien- 
lung; five days later he abdicated. This would be 
early in February, 1796. 

2 Chukwei must bea Manchu, and viveroy at 
Canton. 

’ This emperor often drafted the replies which 
his officers were to send, and even told them to 
say ‘“‘We dare not trouble the emperor about this 
matter "’ 
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tender affection. Now, O King, thou 
hast once more prepared a submissive 
address with local articles, which thou 
hast sent by barbarian ship to Canton 
for submission to us. The honesty of 
thy reverent submission is sufficiently 
obvious. The Celestial Court holds in 
conciliatory possession all the states of 
the world. We reck not of the gifts of 
jewels which come to our Court: what 
We value is the senders’ honesty of 
purpose. We have, however, com- 
manded our viceregal authorities to 
admit the objects in question, in order 
to allow free scope to thy devout 
respect. 

“ *As to the punitory expedition which 
the Celestial Court some time ago de- 
spatched against the Ghoorkas, the 
generalissimo commanding - in - chief 
penetrated deeply into their country at 
the time, capturing successive strong 
points. The Gnoorkas, awe-stricken 
before our military might, came cring- 
ing in to offer submission, and it was 
then first that the generalissimo re- 


ported the condition of affairs to 
us... The benevolent goodness of 


the Celestial Court extends far away 
over both China and Abroad in 
equal measure. Unwilling that the 
poor folk of that region should one 
and all come to annihilation, We 
for this reason consented to receive 
their submission. At that time it is 
true the generalissimo did allude in his 
report to the fact that thou, King, hadst 
sent an envoy to Tibet to proffer a 
petition, stating that thou hadst ex- 
horted the Ghoorkas to make their sub- 
mission. But the great results of our 
victory had then already been achieved, 
nor was there ever any need to trouble 
the military power of thy kingdom. In 
thy present address, O King, it is stated 


1 The “‘Annals of the Manchu Wars” distinctly 
states that ‘‘in 1795, when the English envoy came 
to Peking (inaccurate, of course] with tribute, he 
said: ‘last year but one, your general led his 
troops into the Timi country south-west of Tibet, 
and on that Occasion we aided you with gunboats. 
Should you hereafter desire the use of European 
troops, we offer you our services.’ It was only 
then that the emperor became aware that, when 
the Ghoorkas submitted, it was because they were 
menaced also on the south.” 

LIVING AGE, VOL. XI. 545 
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that this affair occurred after the last 
envoys had started on their journey 
hither, and that therefore they had not 
been able to report it to us; but it is 
evident thou art ill acquainted with the 
Sequence of events. Still, as thou, O 
King, appearest able to understand the 
principles of right, and art reverently 
submissive to the Celestial Court, We 
readily accord our commendation and 
approval, and now make thee, O King, 
special formal gifts of embroidered 
Satins, ete. On thy part, O King, make 
further efforts in devoted loyalty, and 
ever merit our imperial favor, thus giv- 
ing effect to our high desire that even 
the most distant may participate in the 
soothing influence of our benevolence.’ 

“When Chukwei shall have received 
the above document, he will at once 
proceed to deliver it to the taipan' 
Brown belonging to the said country 
for further transmission by him back 
to his country, so that the King in ques- 
tion may be still further filled with 
grateful obligation and reverent sub- 
mission, and our affectionate tender- 
ness be thus made manifest. 

“The rule is that officials of the Celes- 
tial Court may not have any truck with 
outer barbarians. Chukwei therefore 
did right to give him orders to take 
back the objects presented to the former 
viceroy and the Hoppo.” 

N.B.—In all the above papers there 
are words which do not admit of exact 
translation. For instance, the word 
translated “barbarian” cannot possibly 
be accurately rendered: it is rather “out- 
landish” or “strange,” having in it at 
the same time that suspicion of infe- 
riority which is wrapped up in the 
vague English word “natives” as op- 
posed to genuine white men, or in the 
American expression “colored folk.” 
The use of “thou” denotes unmistakable 
inferiority. Such words as “order,” 
“submissive address,” “policy,” “eti- 
quette,” “commiseration.”  ‘‘civiliza- 
tion,” “devout respect,” “imperial com- 
mands,” and “tender affection” are 


2 Taipan is a Cantonese word meaning “part 
ner” or “head of a commercial house,”’ but refer- 
ring solely to Europeans. The Hoppo—a “‘pidgin- 
English” word—is the comptroller of customs. 
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susceptible of many turns and shades in 
translation. However, the rendering 
is word for word and literal throughout, 
so far as the Chinese language admits 
of it. 

E. H. PARKER. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
LETTERS ON TURKEY. 
IV. 
AND HUSALN. 

There are certain things which seem 
even more incredible after one has seeu 
them than before. That religious 
fanaticism may become a kind of rav- 
ing madness, we know not only from 
mythology but from history also; and 
there are trustworthy accounts from 
eye-witnesses who describe the horrible 
tortures and mutilations which people 
will inflict on themselves, and the 
cruelties which they will perpetrate on 
others, while in a state of religious 
frenzy. We accept these accounts 
without always fully realizing them. 
We make allowance for innate sav- 
agery, or, among more civilized races, 
for the influence of intoxicating liquor. 
But no one would call the present 
inhabitants of Constantinople savages, 
and the use of intoxicating liquor is less 
frequent there than among ourselves. 
And yet what we saw there on the feast 
of Hasan and Husain, and what may 
be seen there every year during the first 
ten days of the Moharran, seems so 
difficult to believe that one is almost 
afraid to describe it. The Turks them- 
selves, it must be said to their honor, 
have little to do with these exhibitions. 
They disapprove of them, but the sul- 
tan, it is said, is unwilling to stop 
them for fear of being considered intol- 
erant. The performance is chiefly 
Persian. The Persians resident in Con- 
stantinople form a kind of regnum in 
regno, and insist on their privilege of 
these religious atrocities 
We were invited by the 

to witness this 
found our way 


HASAN 


witnessing 
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Persian ambassador 
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towards the evening to a large square, 
a khan, surrounded by houses and 
shops, planted with trees, and crowded 
with people. When it grew dark the 
houses were illuminated, and large bon- 
fires were lighted, mostly with petro- 
leum. The mixture of smells, 
petroleum, escaped gas, sewers, and 
humanity, was terrible, even in the 
open air. After waiting for some time, 
music could be heard, and the people 
made room for a large procession that 
marched in, consisting of more than a 
thousand men and boys, and preceded 
by children dressed in white, some rid- 
ing on horseback with grown-up men at 
their sides, gesticulating, reciting, and 
crying. Then followed three com- 
panies, all in white shirts, some carry- 
ing swords, others heavy iron chains, 
and all shouting rhythmically, “Vah 
Hasan! Vah Husain!” The first set 
struck their bare chests first with their 
right hand, then with the left. The 
next company passed by swinging their 
chains from side to side with a graceful 
dancing motion. The third and last 
lot passed along sideways in two long 
lines facing each other, each man hold- 
ing his neighbor’s girdle with the left 
hand, whilst they swung their swords 
in unison with the right. Between 
these rows marched men reciting the 
story of Hasan and Husain. The whole 
procession passed on thus slowly round 
the khan, and left by the gate at which 
they entered. We wondered why we 
had been told that only people of strong 
nerves should attend this celebration. 
Whilst the procession was visiting 
another khan we were refreshed with 
the most delicious tea. After a time we 
again heard the strains of music, this 
time louder and wilder, and the people 
all round us began to show signs of 
great and increasing excitement and 
agitation as the procession, lighted by 
the lurid glare of the petroleum bon- 
fires, re-entered the khan. The chil- 
dren passed by as before, followed by a 
white horse, on which sat two white 
doves, emblematic of the souls of Hasan 
and Husain. The cries of “Vah! vah! 
Hasan! Husain!” grew louder and 
louder, many of the spectators joining 
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whilst the first company passed 


in, 
beating their bare breasts with such 
violence and regularity that it sounded 
like sledge hammers coming down on 


blocks of granite. The second com- 
pany passed swinging their chains over 
their heads, and bringing them down 
on their now bare backs till the flesh 
was lacerated and streaming with 
blood. Then, last and worst of all, 
came the men with the swords, cutting 
themselves, particularly their heads, in 
good earnest, so that one had to stand 
back to avoid the blood which spurted 
forth in all directions. Soon their white 
shirts were crimson with blood, their 
heads looked as if covered with a red 
fez, and the pavement was running 
with blood; and yet these people 
marched on as if on parade. Very few 
indeed fell out. One man fell down 
dead before our eyes; and at last a kind 
of police came forward, holding their 
sticks over the people so as to prevent 
their hacking themselves to death in 
their frenzy. There was little violence, 
and there was no trace of drunkenness. 
The people, though densely crowded, 
were perfectly orderly, and one saw old 
rough men crying and shedding bitter 
tears, and with many sobs uttering the 
names Hasan and Husain. They were 
all men of the lower and lowest classes 
as far as one could judge from their 
outward appearance, and if you had 
asked one of them why they cried so 
bitterly, they would probably have had 
nothing to answer but “Oh, Hasan and 
Husain!” It is true there were men 
who recited the history of Hasan and 
Husain, but no one seemed to listen Lo 
them; nay, their voices were completely 
drowned by the regular shouts of 
“Hasan and Husain!’ 

We stayed as long as we could, till the 
heat and the various exhalations be- 
came intolerable. We were afraid it 
would be impossible to get through the 


compact, surging mass of human 
beings, all gesticulating wildly and 
looking fierce and uneanny. The 


passages were narrow, and we had a 
number of ladies in our party. But as 


soon as the people saw the imperial 
aide-de-camp who was with us, they 
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made room for us. No number of 
policemen in London could have cleared 
a passage so quickly as our aide-de- 
camp and a few kavasses. When I 
expressed my admiration of this orderly 
crowd to a Turkish friend, he smiled 
and said, “Ah, we have no women in 
our crowds.” The presence of womea 
accounts evidently to an Eastern mind 
for most of our troubles in the West, 
and they express their conviction that 
we shall never get on unless we shut 
them up again. 

Now if we ask why these hundreds 
and thousands of men were shedding 
tears and crying “Hasan and Husaiu!” 
history tells us little more than that 
Hasan, the fifth khalif, the son of 
Fatimah and of Ali, the fourth khalif, 
reigned only half a year and was prob- 
ably poisoned by his wife, while Husain 
was slain in the battle of Kerbelah, 
680 A.D., fighting against the Syrian 
army ofObaidallah. Manyprinces have 
fallen under similar circumstances, 
but their very names are now forgotten, 
and no one sheds a tear about them. 
The real reason of these tears for Hasan 
and Husain lies much deeper. It is 
first of all religious. Mohammed, in 
spite of all his remonstrances and his 
protestations that he was a man, and a 
man only, was soon represented as hay- 
ing been created by Allah in the be- 
ginning of all things, and before there 
was as yet either heaven or earth, dark- 
ness, light, sun, moon, paradise, or hell. 
The only surviving child of Mohammed 
was Fatimah, the wife of Ali, and the 
mother of Hasan and Husain. These 
four were soon made to share in the 
same miraculous birthright as _ the 
Prophet, and opposition to them or the 
killing of any of them was therefore 
looked upon as a kind of sacrilege. 
They were of the blood of Mohammed, 
and the shedding of that sacred blood 
was the highest crime that could be com- 
mitted. Hence the religious feeling for 
Hasan and Husain, both murdered, 
though they were in a very special 
sense of the blood of Mohammed, if 
not the direct descendants of Allah. 
There is besides a purely sentimental 
feeling for Hasan and Husain, because 
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they were murdered young, and be- 
cause national poetry has endowed 
them with many virtues. In Persia 
there are real miracle-plays (some of 
them translated by the late Sir Lewis 
Pelly), very different from the wild 
shoutings of the crowds at Constanti- 
nople, and in them Hasan, and particu- 
larly Husain, are represented as heroes 
and martyrs, and endowed with every 
virtue under the sun. The very day 
before the final battle in which he fell 
Husain was asked to surrender, but he 
declined. His sister came to him in 
the night, crying, “Alas for the desola- 
tion of my family! My mother 
Fatimah is dead, and my father Ali and 
my brother Hasan. Alas for the de- 
struction that is past! and alas for the 
destruction that is. to come!” Then 
Husain replied, “Sister, put your trust 
in God, and know that man is born to 
die and that the heavens shall not re- 
main; everything shall pass away but 
the presence of God, who created all 
things by his power, and shall make 
them by his power to pass away, and 
they shall return to him alone. My 
father was better than I, my mother 
was better than I, and my brother was 
better than I, and they and we and all 
Muslims have an example in the Apos- 
tle of God.” Then he told his soldiers 
to march away and leave him alone 
because he alone was wanted; but they 
all refused, and determined to fight. 
Then Husain mounted his horse and set 
the Koran before him, crying, “O Goda, 
Thou art my confidence in any trouble 
and my hope in every calamity.” His 
sister and daughter began to weep, but 
Husain remained firm. At that very 
moment some of the enemy’s cavalry 
went over to him. But the enemy was 
too strong for Husain’s army. Husain 
himself was struck on the head. and 
had to retire to his tent, streaming with 
blood. He sat down and took his little 
son on his lap, who was immediately 
killed by an arrow. The father placed 
the little corpse on the ground and cried, 
“We come from God and we return to 
him. O God, give me strength to bear 
these misfortunes.” He then ran 
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to drink, and there was struck by an 
arrow in his mouth. While he stood 
and prayed, his little nephew ran up to 
kiss him, and had his hand cut off with 
a sword. Husain wept, and said, “Thy 
reward, dear child, is with thy fore- 
fathers in the realms of bliss.” Though 
wounded and faint, Husain charged the 
enemy bravely and was soon killed, his 
corpse being trampled into the ground 
by the enemy’s horsemen. 

Whether all this be historically true 
or not, when presented on a stage we 
can quite imagine that it might draw 
tears from the spectators’ eyes. But 
that, without any appeal to the eyes, 
hundreds of rough, nay ruffianly-look- 
ing men, should gash and lacerate them- 
selves almost unto death, while others 
stand about shedding bitter tears, is 
more difficult to explain. Still so it 
was, and there were the members of 
most of the foreign embassies and 
legations present to witness it, few 
going home without having their 
dresses spattered with blood. 

There is, however, besides the reli- 
gious and sentimental, another source, 
if not of the tears, at least of the ex- 
citement, and that source is political, if 
not ethnological. It is political in so 
far that of the two great divisions of 
the Mohammedans, the Shiites and 
Sunnites, the former never recognized 
any true khalifs except the direct 
descendants of Mohammed, namely, 
Ali, the husband of Fatimah, and their 


sons, Hasan and Husain. Abubekr. 
Omar, and Osman were in their eyes 
usurpers. Still more so were the 


Omayades, the successors of Mu‘awi- 
yah, who in 661 A.D. took the khalifate 
from Hasan. This feeling of hostility 
between the Shiites and Sunnites con- 
tinues to the present day, and may still 
become not only the excuse for street 
rows, but the cause of serious political 
troubles. 

There may even be an ethnological 
element at the bottom of this political 
division, for the Shiites are mostly 
Persian, that is, Aryan; the Sunnites 
are Arab, that is, Semitic. The Arab 
character is stiff, formal. and legal; the 


toward the Euphrates to get some water | Persian character is free, poetical, and 
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philosophical. The Persians, though 
conquered by the Arabs, were for a long 
time intellectually the masters and 
teachers of their conquerors. At Con- 
stantinople they live side by side ap- 
parently in peace, but the Persians 
must not be offended, and to deprive 
them of their national festival would 
be an offence in their eyes, though in 
the eyes of the world it would be a 
wholesome removal of an offensive 
anachronism. When one sees the state 
of frenzy into which thousands of 
people can work themselves up by 
merely shouting for hours “Hasan and 
Husain!” one understands the danger 
that might arise if ever more articulate 
utterance should be given totheirshouts. 
One clever leader might carry away 
these people to a general massacre, and 
they would probably be as ready to die 
as they are to lie bleeding in the street, 
shouting ‘‘Hasan and Husain!’ to the 
very end, and looking forward with 
delight to the black-eyed girls, and to 
Hasan and Husain, waiting for them 
in Paradise. 


Vv. 
TURKISH LADIES, 


No one who visits Turkey can know 
anything of the real life of the people 
unless he has seen some of the harems, 
for it is a mistake to imagine that be- 
cause they are invisible to the outer 
world the Turkish women have no in- 
fluence. On the contrary, unable to 
spend their time in going about and in 
visiting or receiving general visitors, 
they have all the more leisure for 
intrigue and scheming, and it must be 
remembered that all marriages are 
arranged exclusively by the female 
relations on both sides. 

Though the present sultan’s own 
wives and slaves are said to be mere 
frivolous dolls, spending their energies 
on dress and eating sweetmeats, many 
of the pashas’ wives are women of keen 
intelligence, able to manage their hus- 
bands’ properties, and it is well known 
that the valideh sultans, or mothers of 
the sultans, have often exercised im- 
mense influence in State affairs. The 
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young girls now in Turkey are all being 
educated, the sultan having established 
excellent schools, where the girls go till 
the age of twelve or so, when they “put 
on the yashmak” and disappear. Up to 
that age they may be seen sitting with 
their fathers in the public gardens of 
an afternoon, and going to and from 
school of a morning, attended, if of the 
higher classes, by the usual hideous 
black attendant. I was not invited ‘to 
the royal harem, but I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing several Turkish homes 
during our stay at Constantinople. 
My first visit was to the wife of one of 
the great ministers. The wife of one 
of the foreign pashas in the Turkish 
service arranged the visit, and kindly 
accompanied me. We drove to a part 
of Pera beyond the Grande Rue, and 
almost opposite the palace of Yildiz, 
though separated from it by a deep 
valley. I had often observed when 
driving the high, white walls in this 
locality, but had never realized that 
they concealed the harems of many of 
the ministers and highest nobility. We 
passed the minister’s own house, his 
selamiik, ani across the road stopp» 
at a high gate in the high wall, where 
we prepared to leave the carriage; but 
the gates were opened for us, and we 
were desired to drive in, as the garden- 
ers were still at work, so that the ladies 
could not be in the garden. We drew 
up at the door of a square, white house, 
the entrance up high steps. All round 
us rose the harem walls, not covered 
with creepers as at Yildiz, but bare and 
white, and so high that even from the 
top windows of the house nothing could 
be seen. In spite of the beautiful turf 
and brilliant flower-beds and shrubs, it 
looked and felt like a prison. The 
door was opened by a slave, and we 
found ourselves in a long and very nar- 
row passage, which led into a large 
and lofty central hall full of palms, 
with a fountain playing in the middle, 
and all round stood the slaves—the 
women, black and white, in bright- 
colored cotton dresses and white tur- 
bans, and black eunuchs in frock coat 
and fez. 

We were shown into a large, hand- 
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somely furnished room, with a splendid 
yellow carpet, but without a book, or 
work, or any sign of life and occupation. 
The little wife soon appeared, dressed 
in European dress; in fact, it is only 
in the royal harem that the native cos- 
tume is kept up. She was accompanied 
by her sister-in-law, the wife of the 
minister’s brother. The latter spoke 
Turkish only, so my friend devoted 
herself to her, whilst I had a lively talk 
in French with the minister’s wife. 
She was small and nice-looking, with 
brilliant eyes. She told me that she 
drove out once, at tue utmost twice 4 
year, in a shut carriage, the only time 
she passed outside those terrible walls. 
She was fond of her garden and her 
pets, cats and birds, but she had no 
children, and, I was told, lived in con- 
stant dread that her husband would, 
in consequence, divorce her, for very 
few Turks now have two wives. Her 
idea of European life was founded on 
French novels, which she read inces- 
santly, and she said to me: “Well, we 
are happier than you, for our husbands 
may fancy one of our slaves whom we 
know, but your husbands go about with 
French actresses whom you don’t 
know!” Sweetmeats were brought in 
by the slaves, and then cigarettes, but 
I had to confess my ignorance of smok- 
ing, and, lastly, the delicious Turkish 
coffee in golden cup stands. The min- 
ister’s wife is a good musician, and her 
sister-in-law draws and paints, taught 
by the minister, who is quite a good 
artist; but in spite of music and paint- 
ing, and French novels, and lovely gar- 
den, I had a sad feeling that she was 
like a bird beating her wings against 
her gilded cage. She had read too 
much to be content. All the time of our 
visit the doors stood open, and the 
slaves passed and repassed, as if keep- 
ing up a constant espionage. We were 
just going into the garden, a slave re- 
porting the departure of the gardeners, 
when the minister and his brother came 
in, having hurried back from the 
palace to see us. From the moment of 


their arrival the two little wives were 
absolutely silent, and though I tried 
to include his wife in my interesting 
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talk with the minister, I failed utterly; 
but, as I reflected afterwards, we were 
talking of the mosques and buildings, 
of the sarcophagi in the museum, and 
the treasures of the Seraglio, which she 
had never seen, and never could see, so 
our conversation must have been unin- 
telligible to her. I came away with a 
feeling of the deepest pity for these two 
women, who seemed to me restless 
and unsatisfied, indulged as they evi- 
dently were by their husbands and sur- 
rounded by all that wealth could give 
them. 

During our stay at Therapia the 
Austrian ambassadress took me to call 
on the wife of Munir Pasha, grand 
master of ceremonies. Their house at 
Yeni Keui is on the Bosphorus (the 
walls washed by the water), and I had 
already visited Munir Pasha in his 
selamlik, separated from the harem by 
a beautiful garden, full of hundreds of 
roses of different sorts. Here, as there 
was no harem wall, the windows were 
all carefully latticed, but the inmates 
can see out through the lattice, though 
no one can see them. We were in one 
of the Austrian caiques, and were re- 
ceived on landing by two or three 
blackies, one of whom, a singularly 
tall figure, I had noticed more than once 
on the steamer in attendance on the 
young daughter on her way to and from 
school. We found our hostess in a large 
room on the ground floor, and as she 
only spoke Turkish, her nephew, a palace 
aide-de-camp, was there to interpret. 
Munir Pasha’s wife is a very capable, 
clever woman, probably not what we 
should call highly educated, but able 
to conduct all her husband’s affairs and 
manage his estate, as nearly his whole 


time must be spent at the palace. 
Though everything had to be said 
through the nephew, we _ speaking 


French, the conversation never flagged 
for a moment. This was the only 
harem I visited where no refreshments 
were offered us. Our hostess, who was 
a woman of between forty and fifty, 
and, like most Turkish ladies, decidedly 
stout, was dressed in mauve-colored 
muslin, with a chain of very large 
amethysts round her neck; her hair was 
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dark and dressed in the French fashion 
of the day. The house was built like 
most of the houses I saw, the front door 
opening at once into a central hall with 
rooms on each side, the end opposite 
the door filled by a wide, handsome 
staircase. Munir’s wife gave me the 
idea of a happy busy woman. She told 
us she went out in her caique con- 
stantly, of course veiled and in the 
ferejeh, the shapeless cloak worn by 
Turkish ladies, old and young, which 
entirely conceals the figure, and the 
ugliness of which is not even redeemed 
by the splendid materials and brilliant 
colors usually employed. Our hostess 
parted with us at the door of the room, 
for fear any man might be in sight 
through the open door of the hall. 

Not long after this, my husband and 
I and our son, who is a secretary of 
embassy, were invited to luncheon by 
Hamdy Bey, the head of the Museum 
of Antiquities and discoverer of the 
Sidon Sarcophagi, which are the glory 
of the museum. His house is on the 
Bosphorus, but a public road runs be- 
tween it and the water. We were 
shown up-stairs, where, in a room full 
of art treasures, wonderful specimens 
of faience tiles and Oriental hangings, 
we found our host and his wife. She 
is of French origin, though brought up 
as a Turkish lady, but she sees her hus- 
band’s friends and presides at his table. 
The whole house is furnished in Euro- 
pean style, and, but for the view over 
the Bosphorus and the caiques, and 
strange boats passing every minute, 
one might fancy oneself in any country 
but Turkey. After luncheon, during 
which his wife bore her part in the 
animated French conversation, she took 
me back to her drawing-room, whilst 
the gentlemen went to the men’s side 
of the house tosmoke. My hostess said 
what a delight it must be to me to 
travel, on which I asked whether she 
never accompanied her husband. She 
was genuinely shocked, and told me 
that was an impossibility, adding: “I 
never cross the road behind the house 
to my hill garden except in yashmak.” 

We had seen so much of Sadik Bey, 
the delightful palace aide-de-camp who 
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attended us everywhere at the sultan’s 
desire, that I felt a great wish to see 
his home, though he had, of course, 
never talked of it to us and I did not 
know how many children he had. He 
is an Arab, and had once incidentally 
mentioned that his wife was Arab too. 
He seemed very much pleased at my 
wish, and it was settled that I should 
go down from Therapia to Pera to call 
on “Mrs. Sadik.” His house was small, 
but loftier than most Turkish houses, 
and built on the very edge of the steep 
hill opposite Yildiz Palace. Here,again, 
a narrow passage shut off all view of 
the entrance door from the interior of 
the house. I was shown into what was 
evidently his sitting-room on the ground 
floor, for there was no lattice. The room 
was plainly furnished, but there was a 
bookcase full of French and German 
books, for Sadik Bey had been some 
time in Berlin, and French he had 
learned in Pera; he did not understand 
English. He soon appeared and took 
me up-stairs. At the top of the stair- 
case stood his very pretty wife, small, 
with fine eyes, and masses of dark hair, 
in which she wore a natural rose. She 
was dressed in white muslin with 
white satin shoes, the dress trimmed 
with pink ribbons and a scarlet sash, 
whilst the rose was deep crimson. She 
wore very fine diamonds, and was evi- 
dently got up in her very best, and in 
her eyes my black brocade must have 
seemed very dingy. The room into 
which we went was small and tightly 
latticed. She seemed bright and happy. 
and cast looks of adoring affection on 
her lord and master, who sat opposite 
her, and opened the conversation by 
asking: “What do you think of her?’ 
I could truly say she was the prettiest 
womanlI had seenin Pera. It wasavery 
hot day, and Sadik Bey took down the 
lattice, and the whole beautiful view 
burst on me of the green hill opposite, 
crowned by the white kiosks of Yildiz 
Palace, and the mosque where the sul- 
tan goes for selamlik, and to the right 
the waters of the Bosphorus, sparkling 
overthe brown roofsof the houses in the 
Beshiktash quarter. From this mo- 
ment his wife moved back, and sat 
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where she could not see anything out of 
window but the sky. The children 
were then brought in—a little girl of 
about eight, the mest fantastic figure, 
whose dress and hat would have suited 
Madge Wildfire. She went to school 
every morning, and of an afternoon 
learned music and needlework from her 
mother, who is particularly skilful with 
her needle. Like her mother, the child 
only speaks Turkish and Arabic, and 
her father told me was never to learn 
any European language. “What is the 
good? It only makes them unhappy:” 
and T felt he was right. The baby boy 
of eighteen months, a very fine child. 
was carried in by his mother; and lastly 
her mother, a dear old lady, with a 
white linen covering over her head and 
a shapeless gown of some soft, dark 


material, came in, bringing me the 
most delicious iced-almond drink, 


rather like the almond sherbet one gets 
in Sweden. I should like to have seen 
more of the little house, but felt shy 
about asking to go into other rooms, 
as I did not know how far it might be 
liked; but I left them feeling that they 
were a really happy family, and there 
could be no doubt of the affection be- 
tween husband and wife, and the per- 
fect content of the wife in her round of 
home duties. And yet I heard Sadik 
Bey say later on, when he had taken his 
family into the country not far from 
Therapia, that there was nothing to 
do, for ‘‘one can’t sit with the women” 
—as if they were far his inferiors. 

My last experience was in the house 
of a very liberal-minded Turkish lady, 
a distant connection of the sultan, who 
had allowed her lovely daughters to 
visit freely at the various embassies till 
they were above fifteen, when the sul- 
tan interfered and ordered them to 
assume the yashmak. They are said 
when in Egypt or on the Princes’ 
Islands in the Marmora to be very 
emancipated. They had a fine house 
on the Bosphorus, with a large balcony, 
almost covered by Virginian creeper, 
and here, going by in the steamer, 1 
had often caught a glimpse of their 
heads as they sat on the balcony at 
work or afternoon tea. The mother 
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was out the day I called. I found the 
daughters most attractive and strik- 
ingly handsome. They spoke English 
well, and had read a good deal. One 
was a fine musician, the other a clever 
artist, and many of her studies and 
sketches in oils hung about the rooms. 
They showed me their own boudoir, 
which was like any girl’s sitting-room 
in England, only larger and more hand- 
somely furnished. The panels of the 
doors were fitted with their own 
sketches from Cairo, and the tables 
were covered with photographs. It 
was evident that they tried to make the 
best of their circumscribed lives, but 
they were not happy. The youngest 
was engaged to a man of very bad 
character, whom she has since divorced, 
and it was evident from things she said 
that she hated the idea of her marriage 
and was postponing it as long as possi- 
ble. We had five o’clock tea on the 
balcony, where they could see and not 
be distinctly seen. They went out 
every evening in their caique, and not 
so thickly veiled but that I often recog- 
nized them afterwards. They filled 
me with the deepest pity, as I thought 
of the unsatisfied lives that stretched 
before them. 

We can hardly realize the full monot- 
ony of a Turkish lady’s life. Every 
woman, rich or poor, with the least 
regard to her character must be in her 
house by sundown. Only think of the 
long, dull winter afternoons and even- 
ings when no friend can come near 
them, as all their female friends must 
be in their own houses, and male friends 
they cannot have. Even the men of 
their own family associate but little 
with them. Let us hope that with the 
increase of intercourse between Euro- 
peans and Turks the life of the women 
must change, and that as the men have 
dropped their Oriental garb the women 
will in time part with the yashmak and 
ferejeh, and that with them their 
isolated lives will cease. Young Turks 
who have been educated in Berlin, 
Paris, and Vienna before they marry 
have been heard to declare that their 
wives shall be free, and yet when it 
comes to the point they have all yielded 
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to the tyranny of custom. Nor is there 
any chance of change during the reign 
of Abdul Hamid, whose views on the 
seclusion of women are very strict, 
scarcely a year passing without fresh 
laws on thicker yashmaks and more 
shapeless ferejehs. On the Bosphorus 
their caiques are a great resource to 
the Turkish ladies, but in Pera those 
of the upper classes can only go out, in 
closed carriages, to the Sweet Waters, 
occasionally accompanied by their hus- 
bands on horseback. But they may 
speak to no one whilst driving; their 
own husbands and sons cannot even 
bow to them as they pass, and no one 
would venture to say a word to his own 
wife or mother when the carriage pulls 
up—the police would at once interfere. 
The highest mark of respect is to turn 
your back on a lady, and this is de 
rigueur when any member of the 
imperial harem passes. We _ were 
drinking coffee one day at the Sweet 
Waters, at the part which flows by the 
gardens of a country palace of the 
sultan. All at once Sadik Bey jumped 
up and ran behind a tree, with his back 
to the Sweet Waters. Two or three 
closed carriages of the imperial harem 
were passing along the road in the gar- 
dens on the other side of the river, the 
blinds so far drawn down that it was 
impossible to see if any one was inside, 
and yet all along our side we saw the 
Turks, whether officers or civilians, 
going through the same absurd cere- 
mony, and only when the carriages 
were out of sight did they return to 
their coffee. Formerly a man never 
saw the face of his intended till after 
the marriage ceremony, when they 
withdrew into a room and the veil was 
lifted for the first time. Now it is 
generally contrived that the bridegroom 
elect shall see his future wife for a 
moment unveiled. This seclusion of 
the wives prevents hospitality in our 
sense of the word. The pashas enter- 
tain each other, and a few of them 
invite European gentlemen to their 
houses; but no ladies, of course, can 
ever be received where there is no 
hostess to entertain them. Hamdy Bey 


is the one exception I know of, but his 
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wife is French by birth. Till the 
happier days dawn when Turkish 
women can share the lives of their 
fathers and husbands, it seems to me 
that their better education only makes 
them restless and unhappy, and that 
those women are the best off who, like 
the women of the sultan’s harem, have 
little interest beyond dress and sweet- 
meats, and remain children—and spoilt 
children—all their lives. 
GEORGINA MAX MULLER. 


From The National Review. 
CYCLING IN THE DESERT. 

When the Six Days were finished, 
say the Bedawin, and the Creator was 
composing Himself to sleep, a Man 
stood before Him, and said: “Thou hast 
apportioned this to »ne folk and that 
to another, but to us what? for, lo! 
we are still in the Desert.” And Allah 
looked down on His new-made world, 
and saw that the Man spoke truly; for, 
indeed, He had forgotten one people. 
But being over-weary and little dis- 
posed to disturb His order, He replied: 
“Behold, I give you nothing for your 
own, but whatsoever is the portion of 
other men that shall ye take when and 
where ye can.” And Allah rested from 
the work of Creation, and to this day 
the Bedawin remain in the Desert, 
taking from other men what and where 
they may. 

I repeated this ingenuous myth to an 
amateur Bedawi, who had protested 
with some heat that to take a bicycle 
into the desert was wantonly to out- 
rage its immemorial inhabitants. I 
begged to differ toto cvlo. These unsat- 
isfactory odd-men-out of creation had 
no more claim to the exclusive use of 
the desert than myself. Whereupon, my 
sentimental salvation being manifestly 
past praying for, the objector fell back 
on contempt of an inexperience which 
could contemplate wheeling through 
the shifting sands. Now this was solid 
argument of fact. Had the objector 
tried himself? Heaven forbid! he was 
no bicyclist! Well, no more had I tried, 
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but in my time I had journeyed along 
some main camel-tracks, for example 
the Palestine road, and noted that often 
a soft rock lies but an inch or two be- 
low the sand, and that where many 
spongy-footed beasts have passed, the 
path is at least as hard and as even as 
a close-cropped English lawn. Nor is 
the desert, by any means, all sand. It 
has broad tracks of overlying shingle, 
and much out-cropping rock, and vast 
salt-pans whose beds are encrusted with 
a hard deposit of glittering flakes. 
After all one could but fail, and I could 
plead better motive for risking the 
failure than a mere wish to do what 
no one else had done. For a party of 
us were about to camp gome miles out 
into the Fayfim Desert to dig in the 
remains of an old town, and whether 
to fetch money or mails, whether to 
prospect the neighborhood or to watch 
scattered diggers in distant tombs, 
some means of locomotion would be 
needed other than our own feet. It 
was not probable that we should be 
able readily to procure water or fodder 
enough for horses or donkeys, while 
as for the camel—the fast dromedary 
is a very costly beast and a sore tempta- 
tion to nightly thieves, and the common 
hack of burden assuredly the slowest, 
most vexatious, most ineffably weari- 
some beast that ever man has elected 
to bestride! Faster than any drome- 
dary, more manageable than the horse, 
needing neither to be watched nor to 
be fed, the bicycle suggested itself, and 
the bicycle in the event I rode. 

At the Cairo railway station amuse- 
ment was general. Bicycles had be- 
come common objects enough in the 
streets of the Ismailfa Quarter, pashas 
were skimming about the Ghezireh 
Gardens, and even the native police 
were mounted on wheels, but as yet 
no one thought of taking “iron don- 
keys” into Upper Egypt. “Qu’est ce 
qu’on va faire avec ca au Fayim!” 
sneered a smart tarbush, as I disen- 
tangled an Arab porter from the spokes. 
He had been running the wheeled thing 
deviously towards the van, when lo! 
it had turned back on him—so he ex- 
plained. In the end it did not go in 
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the van at all, chiefly because of the 
reluctance of the guard to make accom- 
modation. Perhaps he thought it an 
uncanny fellow-passenger, perhaps he 
wished to be no more partner than he 
could avoid to such a farce.as taking 
a bicycle to the Fayim. So although it 
had been weighed—weighed first alone, 
then, fraud being suspected, weighed 
with me, then put aside while I myself 
was weighed alone and my personal 
kilos were deducted from the total— 
weighed, I say, and registered and com- 
mitted to the keeping of the chef du 
train, it travelled nevertheless in a first- 
class compartment with myself, and all 
my other registered baggage as well— 
for what, said the official, was the use 
of putting one thing here, and another 
there? 

From the moment of arrival at Me- 
dinet until three months later we left 
the district, that bicycle was a chief 
joy of the brown Fayfimis. The “fan.- 
tasia’” began at the railway station, 
where, as always in the East (where 
railways are), loafers do mostly con- 
gregate. A surging mob swept the 
mild-mannered constable through the 
doorway, and out into the street shout- 
ing rapturously “Ride, ride, O ‘how4- 
gar!’ ’’—untranslatable term of mingled 
respect and contempt applied to Euro- 
peans. Ride I did, and the shouts 
soon died away behind me, but catas- 
trophes happened on all sides. Gasp- 
ing women dropped their head burdens, 
children, riding buffaloes, found them- 
selves suddenly on mother earth, and 
more than one camel, having tumultu- 
ously rid himself of his load, had to 
be adjured wildly by Allah and by his 
prophet not to seek a watery grave in 
the Bahr Yusuf. But the merry “fel- 
lahin” took these little accidents kindly, 
and, neither then nor afterwards, were 
other than delighted with the “foot- 
wagon” —except on two occasions. 
Both of these chanced in the holy 
month Ramadin, when the body is 
weak with fasting, and the spirit strong 
and irritable. I was riding in the law- 
less north-eastern corner of the Fayiim, 
where a dyke-road bends at right- 
angles round a village, when among the 
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huts and palm-trees I perceived a crowd 
of boys and young men cutting across 
the corner and picking up something as 
they ran. Fortunately the path was 
hard and the wind astern, and I rushed 
past the leaders just as they gained 
the road. A few spent stones trundled 
by me, a few curses came down the 
wind, and I was far out of their reach. 
I had the village sheikh warned subse- 
quently, but perhaps not much harm 
was meant. Some women, expectant 
of motherhood, may have complained 
that her hopes were blasted by the 
sight of the devil’s carriage—such is 
the commonest charge made against 
Frank inventions. In the East, as in 
the West, cherchez la femme! 

A week or two later I chanced to 
come from the west into the chief 
town, Medinet, still in the holy month, 
ona Friday, at the hour of midday 
prayer. The devout Moslems were 
squatting in orderly rows in the streets, 
listening to recitation and exposition, 
and it occurred to me, finding the 
bazaar mostly closed and void, to ride 
right through its covered galleries 
rather than take a longer route round 
the town. The experiment was suc- 
cessful, for I passed out to the riva of 
the Bahr Yusuf without once dismount- 
ing, but not without being spat upon 
and cursed for a son of a Nazarene 
and worse; and I only hope that my lot 
in another world is not to be influenced 
by the wishes expressed that morning 
by the men of Medinet! 

For the rest, it was all good humor. 
A little mockery of the pedalling feet, a 
huge joy when a sandy tract proved 
too much for the wheel. As time went 
on, the “iron donkey” came to be 
waited for in villages on the Tamiya 
road, and water-carrying, shepherding, 
ploughing, and threshing were deserted 
equally for the delights of racing the 
“howfigar.” The rogues would range 
themselves in line just where a deep 
or stony bit began, and painfully I had 
to plough along, a prey to their vocifer- 
ous triumph, until suddenly the surface 
would harden, the wheel cease to drag, 
and the situation be saved at fifteen 


miles an hour. 
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Gliding over the undulations of the 
Fayfm dyke-roads, and threading the 
garbage of its village streets, I formu- 
lated certain laws which may be com- 
mended to the cycling community in 
Egypt. Jtem, it is worse than useless 
to sound bell or horn when peasants 
are in the road. Muffled as to his ears, 
and incredibly slow in interpreting 
sense-impressions, the fellah mostly 
turns too late, or wavers irresolute in 
the narrowest of the path. Item, give 
camels a wide berth, especially if 
loaded with anything lengthy, such as 
stakes or dhoura straw; for if you ride 
close you are only too likely to find 
your shattered self and your shattered 
bicycle, after an inappreciable interval, 
in the adjacent canal. Item, give a yet 
wider berth to a vagrant buffalo-calf. 
Item, give the widest berth of all to the 
leggy inconsequent Egyptian hen. 

These rules borne in mind, progress is 
easy enough on the camel-paths, if dust 
and sand do not lie more than a couple 
of inches deep upon the firm surface; 
and the times that you make will be 
incomparably less over long distances 
than any four-footed Egyptian beast 
ean accomplish. The seven hours that 
lay between our camp and Medinet— 
five miles of sheer desert, three of 
desert half reclaimed, some sixteen of 
dyke-road, in two places impracticable 
on account of sand—I could cover with- 
out great exertion in two hours and a 
half, the wind blowing across, west to 
east, as it will blow nine winter days 
out of ten in Egypt. And how vastly 
better entertainment is such a ride than 
hours spent on the backbone of a fel- 
lah’s donkey, little larger than a large 
dog, or in enduring the primeval con- 
tempt of the “ship of the desert!” 

It was not on the dyke-roads, how- 
ever, so much as in the open desert 
that I used my novel steed. There it 
ran over all sorts and conditions of 
ground; over pebbly stretches, where 
the round stones sink into their soft 
sand-couch beneath the tyre, over dust 
laid lightly on the native rock, through 
wind-blown sand-waves, if ridden 
slowly and held very straight, and at 
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clayey deposit in the beds of torrent 
courses. Given a wind not directly ad- 
verse, nothing stopped the wheel alto- 
gether except loose sand laid deep, in 
which it “skidded” as in mud, or soil 
impregnated with alkali, where a 
treacherous film overlies a consistency 
of soft soap. Little by little I came 
to know by gentle grades of color what 
the going would prove ahead, and, turn- 
ing this way and that, could often con- 
tinue for mile after mile without need- 
ing to dismount, while camels that had 
started with me dropped painfully be- 
low the horizon. 

In particular I made one long and 
somewhat foolhardy ride. It was 
towards the close of last January after 
six weeks’ experience of desert cycling. 
We were encamped in the Waste some 
five miles, as the crow flies, above the 
northernmost of the Fayfim villages, 
Tamiya, and, having occasion to go to 
Cairo, I bethought me of a direct track 
called the Thieves Road, which strikes 
up north-eastward across the desert, 
and after a course of some forty miles 
debouches into the Nile Valley between 
the Pyramids of Saqqira and Dahshfr. 
Of old much lifted cattle, paying toll 
of their number to the Waste all along 
the road, used to be hurried by this 
route to the Cairo mart; and honestly 
gotten herds still start from the Fayf'm 
at noon, and, resting in a salt hollow 
some four hours south of Dahshfr, 
reach Cairo at evening of the second 
day. Could a bicycle go by this road? 
An Englishman who had ridden to 
Saqqfra on camel-back reported it all 
splendid travelling. The slave-trade 
scouts at Tamiya and the desert police, 
who swooped down one day, thinking 
us to be digging for contraband salt, 
seid it was soft and deep. Certain 
Bedawin of our own camp, familiar 
with the sight of the bicycle on the 
sands, averred that though the road 
was not good going, it was not there- 
fore impassable, but that, if I went 
alone, of a surety I should be robbed. 
I ventured to believe their statement 
of fact, and chance the fulfilment of 
their prophecy, and overnight. having 
packed a valise, put my “Beeston- 
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Humber” into as good trim as much 
previous desert travelling and frequent 
exposure to sand-storms would allow. 

After weeks of south-westerly gales 
the morning broke still and overcast, 
promising one of those doubtful days 
of the Egyptian winter, which often 
bring up sand-storms after noon. The 
faithful Bedawin saw me preparing to 
start, and consulting, came up to lodge 
emphatic protest. “It is a bad road, 
and no man goes in the desert alone,” 
said they. But I believed less in rob- 
bers and more in the immunity of the 
Briton, especially if mounted on so un- 
eanny a steed as a bicycle. “Is it bad 
because the sand is deep?’ “The sand 
is deep——” said they. “Then, if it is 
ahi deep,” I replied, “I shall come back.” 
“He will be back within the hour,” they 
muttered, squatting down again con- 
tent. I took a revolver (useless encum- 
brance!) and a water-flask and rode 
away. 

For some four miles I knew the track. 
It dropped from the gravelly ridge on 
which our tents were pitched, and 
struck north-eastwards over a flat 
stony stretch to cliffs which once 
bounded hereabouts the limit of culti- 
vation in the Fayf'm. Beyond these a 
soft slope led up to the first plateau of 
the true desert, and, that climbed, I 
should be in the unknown. I came up 
to the crown of the slope after half an 
hour’s alternate riding and walking, 
very hot and none too hopeful, and, 
looking back, espied on the mound be- 
side our camp a white speck. one of 
the Bedawin watching for my return. 
And for a time it seemed as if he would 
not have to watch long. The slope and 
a light wind were both adverse, and the 
sun was beginning to emerge fiercely 
from the melting clouds. All the pla- 
teau seemed deep in loose grey sand, 
divided here and there by knife-edges 
of rock, the cosmic bones, as it were, 
breaking through. The chain which di- 
vides the Fayfim basin from the Nile 
Valley rose far to the eastward, and 
equally far to the west groups of tum- 
bled hillocks opened to admit a glimpse 
of the lake. But for the remembrance 
of that white watching speck I must 
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have thrown up the game after two 
miles; for these had to be walked every 
inch, though I made many and most 
heating attempts to sit my “skidding” 
steed. At last, unhoped-for joy! oc- 
curred an outcrop of clayey rock, and 
new hope dawned. Though the slope 
increased against me and the breeze 
freshened as I neared a chain of rocky 
hills, which bounded the view to the 
north, the going grew better and better. 
I kept high up to the left of my guide 
the deeply-indented cattle-track, which 
showed far on into the distance, a yel- 
low band on the brown monotone, and 
now and again I seemed to descry hu- 
man figures waiting by the roadsidé, 
but always they were turned to pillars 
of rock ere I came by. Rapidly little 
defile succeeded to little defile until 
many miles had fallen behind me, and 
I began to feel to the full the oppressive 
stillness of the desert, that embryonic 
effort of creation, on which flesh has 
never come up. One must go, as I had 
done, quite alone, far out of sight of 
the sharp edge of the green lands, to 
realize its utter death. There is surely 
no such silence, even on the ice-fields 
of the Pole, and little by little it instils 
a vague uneasiness into the brain, such 
a disquieting dread as might creep over 
a man contemplating a landscape in the 
moon. 

Neither there nor elsewhere, until I 
reached Dahshfr, did I see a living 
thing, man, beast, or bird. If, indeed, 
there were marauding Bedawin watch- 
ing the road that day, they elected to 
leave unmolested so strange an object. 
In any case, I was suffered to pass on 
my solitary way, wincing among the 
groups of hillocks whose undercut, 
striated flanks bore eloquent witness 
to the sand-storms which now and 
again sweep through them. The occur- 
rence of such a storm was what I had 
most to fear, for how afterwards should 
I find my path? Sunstroke, also, or a 
mishap to the bicycle were possible 
evils of less moment, but formidable 
enough; and to add to these was the 
chance of robbers. It began to be 
borne in upon me with more insistence 
than was pleasant that the Bedawi's 
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word was true, “No man should go 
alone in the desert.” 

At last—and I must have traversed 
nearly half my road—I seemed to reach 
a watershed, but still looked ahead in 
vain for a glimpse of palms or pyra- 
mids. The prospect was changed in- 
deed, but not for the better. At my 
feet the ground fell away to a broad 
sandy basin, and beyond that rose again 
to hills as high as those on which I 
stood. What good after all in laboring 
on? It would be a little ignominious 
to return, but it would be done in two 
hours. To proceed might be a matter 
of ten, perhaps of more. My mind was 
made up, but I cast a look round the 
basin. A sharp triangular point ar- 
rested my eye among the jagged sum- 
mits on the north. A second look, and 
the first impression was confirmed that 
this was no mountain-peak like the 
rest. Nature does not hew her hilltops 
quite so clean. It could be nothing else 
than the apex of a pyramid, one of the 
royal tombs of Dahshfr. 

All thought of return was banished 
on the instant by that triangle. What 
I could see I could reach. I skimmed 
down the hill and found the basin more 
firm of surface than its color had prom- 
ised, and for further comfort could note 
the eastern trend of the dry water- 
courses, for, at the worst, those would 
lead me to the cultivated lands. The 
basin proved, however, quite heavy 
and hot enough. Thirst began to recur 
persistently as I mounted and dis- 
mounted and mounted again, and the 
water had sunk very low in my flask 
before I gained the crest of the north- 
ern rim, and saw with joy, that, al- 
though the pyramids had come no 
nearer, there showed a glimpse of palm 
tops far away in the north-east. In 
front stretched another basin with 
water glistening in its lowest hollow 
and all its surface alkaline mud cracked 
with sun rays, or churned up by driven 
eattle during recent rains. Bad going 
this at best, for now the tyres skidded 
on grease, now every part of the ma- 
chine was jarred by lumps and holes: 
but. assured of my direction by the 
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ently to lose the cattle track and strike 
over the lateral spurs. Often these 
were too steep to ride up, but never 
too steep to ride down, and at no despi- 
cable pace I skirted round the basin, 
and, having attained to the brow of the 
ridge beyond it, saw for the first time 
my pyramid to its base. A second tri- 
angle had sprung up on the left, and 
still to the left another, which, misty 
though the air had become, I could 
identify with the famous Step Pyramid 
at Saqqfra. But all were still some 
miles away. The desert landscape had 
changed from hill-girt basins to a suc- 
cession of biliowy ridges, declining 
gently towards the Nile, and up each 
soft face I toiled to be rewarded by a 
delirious rush down the farther side 
and across the sandy intervening hol- 
low and far up the next ascent. There 
was so little variety that minutes 
seemed hours, and I could hardly be- 
lieve that my watch was not recording 
falsely, when at length I was stretched 
under the cool northern face of the first 
pyramid. A glance at the sun, how- 
ever, vindicated the dial; from the camp 
to my resting-place, I had come in three 
and a quarter hours. 

It will be long before I forget the joy 
of lying in that shade, serenely sure 
that the worst of the road was past, 
and that I could not fail to carry the 
venture through. And the view was so 
superb! Below me all the Nile Valley 
faded away beyond the familiar out- 
line of Mokattam into the indefinite 
Delta. In all the middle distance lay 
the wonderful medley of the Memphite 
city of the dead, in which stood out 
above all other pyramids and mastabas 
the mysterious Step Pyramid which 
has exercised so much perverse ingenu- 
ity and addled so many brains. West- 
ward rose ridge on ridge the slopes of 
the High Desert. A flock of goats be- 
gan to pick their way over the nearest 
brow, followed presently by two Be- 
dawi boys. I was just about to re- 
mount; they looked my way, hustled 
their charges together and disappeared 
incontinently. The pebbly plateau, 
which continues to within a little of 
Saqqira, afforded me better going than 
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I had found yet—perhaps the improve- 
ment was in myself rather than in the 
ground. Then ensued a toilsome in- 
terval of shifting sand and broken 
ground in the rifled necropolis, and 
shortly after midday I descended, a 
most unlooked-for apparition, on the 
clamorous crowd of parasites that be- 
sets the doorway of Mariette’s house in 
Saqqira. 

Two parties of Americans were lunch- 
ing silently. Their well-filled tables 
stirred my dormant hunger, and seek- 
ing out the old sheikh, I begged a little 
food. By all laws of Bedawi hospi- 
tality he should have given bread and 
water at least without demur, but such 
laws lose their sanction among the de- 
graded Arabs of the Pyramids. “This 
is no city,” he said shortly, “for you 
to ask and find food!” “But am I to 
come from the Fayim——” I began. 
The sheikh cut me short in amaze- 
ment. “From the Fayfim? the Fayim? 
When? How? Alone? Riding what?’ 
I pointed to my sand-clogged steed. 
“And how long on the road?” he con- 
tinued, when sufficiently recovered. 
“Four hours and a quarter.” No adju- 
ration came to the assistance of the 
old man, but he sent at once for bread, 
cheese, and water; and a dragoman, 
more considerate than his masters, 
handed me the two most ambrosial 
oranges that I have ever eaten, or ever 
shall eat this side the grave! 

Half an hour later I was descending 
the beggar-haunted dyke which leads 
to the railway at Bedrashin. To judge 
by the faces and words of the donkey- 
boys on the road and of the tillers in 
the fields, mine was here also the first 
bicycle. But how different from the 
good-humored chaff of the Fayfmi 
sounded the insulting jeers and the pro- 
fessional whines on this tourist track! 
Let no sightseer in Egypt abuse the 
class of Arab that pesters him wher- 
ever the steamers stop, for it is he him- 
self that, with his indiscriminate largess 
and his foolish sentiment. has made 
them even as they are. 

The forty miles over rock and sand 
had well-nigh worn me out, and, in 
common prudence,I should have waited 
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for the evening train at Bedrashin. 
But four hours seemed ver, long to 
stay in a Greek wineshop, and after 
two glasses of “mastica” I asked for 
the Cairo road. The Greek for all an- 
swer pointed to the railway track. 
There was the foot road and the riding 
road. What else did I want? No one 
krew any other way, so, without more 
ado, I put the bicycle between the rails 
and set my face northwards against 
a stiff breeze. The going was very fair, 
now on one side, now on the other, the 
iron sleepers being well covered, but 
the most shifting sands of the desert 
would have been less irksome than the 
eternal perspective of those steel paral- 
lels! The one diversion was supplied 
by a locomotive, painfully dragging an 
endless file of freight wagons. It be- 
gan to slow down and whistle at me 
from a distance of half a mile, and 
finally pulled up altogether ere I 
passed, apparently in doubt which side 
I should elect to take—or was it the 
driver’s curiosity? What with the 
monotony, what with the pitiless per- 
sistence of the head wind, I was going 
very slowly when I came up with the 
smart dogearts on the Kasr el Nil 
bridge, and, hot though the air was, 
my hands and feet were growing chill 
and numb. I doubt if I could have kept 
upright another half-mile, and in the 
event it was many days before I ceased 
to feel the effects of six and a half 
hours’ ride. 
D. G. HoGaRrTuH. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MUSICAL TEMPERAMENT AND ITS 
MANIFESTATIONS. 

When Schopenhauer claims for music 
that it is the mightiest of the fine arts, 
we at once think of its immediate 
effects as an emotional stimulant of 
intoxicating strength, but with little 
eapacity for transmutation into any 
other form of artistic energy, and with 
an influence upon conduct mainly 
negative and depressive, tending to 
relax rather than to brace the springs 
of self-control. So interpreted, the say- 
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ing is easy of acceptance, for it is little 
more than an equivalent of the proposi- 
tion that, of all the arts, music is the 
most emotional and the least intel- 
lectual. It is by emotion that the crea- 
tive instinct of the artist in sound is 
awakened, it is to emotion, through 
sensation, that he makes his appeal; 
and the work which succeeds in kin- 
dling no glow of feeling, however it be 
admired for its “intellectuality” by 
critics eager to parade their smattering 
of musical science, is not music at all, 
but a more or less skilful and ingenious 
combination of notes, having no relation 
with the final cause of the tonal art. It 
is true that, as the whole gamut of hu- 
man feeling is responsive to the 
magician’s touch, so the impulse to his 
productivity may flow from sources the 
most various. His creations may be 
the reflection of his own joys and sor- 
rows, they may be wrung from him by 
his sense of the mystery and tragedy 
of life, they may be inspired by the con- 
templation of lofty character or heroic 
deed, or by delight in noble achieve- 
ment in the sister arts—the poet’s 
melodious and rhythmic thought, the 
painter’s radiant vision, the sculptor’s 
dream eternalized in stone. But though 
the first cause of his activity may be 
thought or idea, the efficient cause is 
none the less emotion: that which he 
translates into sound is neither idea nor 
thought, but the mood to which it has 
exalted him. If Wagner, with his 
limited power of improvisation, was 
forced into championship of “reflective 
music” by an uneasy sense of defective 
melodic faculty, he ungrudgingly ad- 
mits that music is, “in its infinite 
involutions, always and only feeling.” 
More significant still is an obiter dictum 
of the composer whose works are most 
informed by thought, in the only sense 
in which such works can be informed 
by thought. Speaking to Bettina von 
Arnim about the influence upon his 
mind of Goethe’s poems, Beethoven de- 
clared that they powerfully impressed 
him both by their rhythm and by their 
matter; “and,” he added, “I am moved 
to composition by their language and 
by the lofty spirit of harmony pervad- 
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ing them.” So that what stirred in him 
the creative impulse, as he came under 
the spell of a great poet, was the 
ecstasy born of the measured words 
and of their inner sense—their zesthetic 
and spiritual rather than their purely 
intellectual content. And it was in this 
connection that he affirmed music to 
be “the medium between the spiritual 
and the sensuous life’”—a luminous and 
pregnant word which sorts not ill with 
the view here presented, and is, per- 
haps, as near an approach to a definition 
of the undefinable as is likely to be 
compassed. 

The obvious inference from this con- 
ception of the art which is at once the 
highest and the lowest, the greatest and 
the least, the inference that in the 
musical temperament emotionalism 
holds supreme sway, balanced by no 
corresponding force of intellect, finds 
abundant confirmation in the annals of 
musical biography. The new “mzud 
doctors,” as Charles Reade was so fond 
of calling their predecessors, who talk 
as though we might all be composers if 
we were all imbeciles or idiots, are not 
to be taken too seriously; and when 
they tell us of unmusical mathema- 
ticians from whose softened brains 
emanate melodies as lovely as they are 
original, one cannot but admire the 
versatility that enables specialists in 
lunacy to qualify as experts in music. 
But the lives of the great composers 
do show, unwelcome as the truth may 
be, that music of a very high order has 
been produced by men who were indis- 
putably dunces, if not simpletons. 
Hence the degraded alliances which 
noble music has contracted with mean 
and foolish words; hence, too, the little 
that has been done by composers of the 
first rank in the way of elucidating the 
laws which their genius has evolved. 
No one will be found to deny to Gluck 
a place among philosophic critics; and 
there are those who look upon Richard 
Wagner as the Elisha upon whom his 
mantle tardily descended. But while 
Wagner’s mental activity is beyond 
coutroversy, his pretensions to phi- 


losophy are ill sustained by the mon- 
strous theory which represents music 
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as a kind of Aaron’s rod destined to 
swallow up all the other arts, in flat 


defiance of evolutionary law. It must 
be conceded, too, that Schumann and 
Berlioz, men of undoubted genius, 
though not on the highest plane, have 
left behind them much luminous and 
penetrating criticism; that Liszt, with a 
gift more executive than creative, had 
so considerable a faculty for literature 
as to have been honored with a place 
among Dr. Nordau’s “graphomaniacs,” 
beside Mr. Ruskin; and that at present 
the composer is as often as not a more 
or less competent critic. Such in- 
stances, however, show little more than 
that in days of widely diffused educa- 
tion even musical genius lacks the 
opportunity, or can hardly dare, to be 
ignorant. 

That the mental faculties of some of 
the greater composers, of no special 
distinction to start with, were neg- 
lected to an extent for which there is 
no parallel in the other arts, is due in 
part to the amazing precocity so fre- 
quently found in association with 
musical genius. Not unnaturally, 
though certainly to their misfortune, 
theinfant prodigies have been allowed to 
follow the bent of their nature without 
restraint, and thus have missed the 
thorough intellectual discipline which, 
while it would not have debarred them 
from doing the highest justice to their 
cift, would have tended to check their 
emotional excess and to equip them for 
the proper conduct of life. So it is that 
Handel, apart from his own work, was 
never known to have an interest in any- 
thing but pictures, and that Haydn 
and others do not seem to have been 
interested even in pictures. This ex- 
planation, however, does not wholly 
account for the limitations which led 
Heine to hold the musical intellect in 
amused contempt. Chopin, for ex- 
ample, was no ignoramus; but so great 
was the disproportion between sense 
and sensibility in him that, in spite ot 
an education which included some a¢ 
quaintance with the sciences, he could 
bring himself to care for nothing but 
women and their toilets, and was even 
indifferent to music that lay outside 
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his own genre. Beethoven himself, 
though he delighted in Homer and 
Plato, in Shakespeare and Goethe, and 
was profoundly affected by the history 
that was making around him, was not 
a man of large outlook, still less of 
sound and balanced mind,—though it 
would be unfair to judge his logical 
faculties by a quaint instance of their 
exercise, which deserves a wider cur- 
rency. He had dismissed a _ house- 
keeper because, not in her own interest, 
but in her master’s, she had told a fib, 
and when challenged to justify his 
severity, he did so by arguing that “any 
one who tells a lie has not a pure heart, 
and cannot therefore make pure 
soup!” 

It is not strange that the great mas- 
ters, thus endowed with an abnormal 
sensibility unqualified in most instances 
by force of intellect and unchecked by 
systematic mental training, should have 
shown themselves to be peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to romantic love, with results 
too often painful and unedifying. 
Nobody who knows how much their 
work ‘has been indebted to this source 
of inspiration is likely to deal censo- 
riously with irregularities which it is 
not difficult on other grounds also to 
extenuate. But one may at least regret 
for their own sakes that the conjuga) 
relation, to which by their temperament 
they were so powerfully drawn, sbouid 
be precisely the relation for which by 
their temperament they were disqual- 
ified. In Handel’s life alone the tender 
passion appears to have had no place. 
He has been accused, and that on no 
substantial authority, of but one affaire 
du ceur; and, if the story be authentic, 
it would seem that most of the senti- 
ment and all the suffering were on the 
lady’s side. Even as a youth he had 
made up his mind to have no mistress 
but music, for it is recorded of him that, 
having journeyed to Liibeck to com- 
pete for the post of public organist, he 
unhesitatingly refused to enter the lists 
as soon as he learned that the success- 
ful competitor was expected to take the 
retiring organist’s daughter to wife. 
Doubtless it was at least as fortunate 
for Friiulein Buxtehude as for himself 
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that he declined a rivalry in which he 
was so likely to succeed. 

Beethoven, again, never married. But 
it was from no defect of sensibility that 
the tribulations which were distributed 
among many successive housekeepers 
were not heaped upon the devoted head 
of a wife. If love be a disease, Beet- 
hoven was always ill, or at best but con- 
valescent. No less than forty ladies 
save four has he immortalized by his 
dedications to them. To Bettina von 
Arnim—Goethe’s Bettina—for whom he 
long cherished a hopeless passion, he 
once said, after trying over a composi- 
tion which he had just written, “I made 
that for you; you inspired me with it. 
I saw it written in your eyes;” and this 
is but a specimen of the gallantries to 
which he was addicted. Twice at least 
he proposed—on one occasion to the 
lady who, as he found to his mortifica- 
tion, was already the fiancée of his 
friend Hummel. That marriage would 
have saved him from a good many 
worries is certain enough; for it must 
be allowed that, as Emil Naumann 
delicately puts it, he “did not possess 
any aptitude for household manage- 
ment.” How thick and fast his domes- 
tic troubles came may be seen from 
these extracts, which the historian makes 
from his diary for 1819-20: “31st Jan- 
uary. Gave notice to my housekeeper. 
... 15th February. The new cook 
came. ... 8th March. Cook gave me 
notice. ... 22d of March. The new 
housekeeper came.” Yet it would be 
rash to assume that he merits pity 
because his many loves were all in vain; 
for wretched as was the solitary life 
of this storm-tossed soui, the imagina- 
tion shrinks from contemplating the 
misery which he would have suffered— 
and inflicted—in the matrimonial estate. 

Haydn, less fortunate than the 
mighty genius who carried on his work, 
did marry—and was unable to live with 
his wife. The lady of his choice, a hair- 
dresser’s daughter, had determined to 
betake herself to a nunnery, and when 
he found that she was not to be moved 
from her pious decision, he was induced 
by her father to console himself with 
her elder sister. Frau Haydn may not 
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have been blessed with the sweetest 
of tempers; and she was certainly desti- 
tute of any sense of humor. Not long 
before their formal separation, when 
‘her husband was in London tempering 
his labors with an innocent flirtation 
with Mrs. Schréter, the widow of the 
queen’s music-master, she wrote beg- 
ging him to send her two thousand 
gulden, so that she might purchase a 
little house to live in during the days 
of her widowhood. Approving of her 
provident disposition, he inspected the 
house on his return, bought it, and oc- 
cupied it for nine years after her 
decease! 

Mozart’s matrimonial experience was 
in one respect curiously like Papa 
Haydn’s, although on the whole he 
fared better. Susceptible from his boy- 
hood to the charms of the fair, he, at 
the age of about twenty-two, became 
enamoured of Aloysia Weber, then a 
girl of fifteen, a vocalist with no hope 
of fortune except from her voice. Of 
course he wrote music in her honor, and 
eredited her with a genius hardly in- 
ferior to his own. “I would rather she 
played my sonata than Vogler,” he once 
touchingly declared. And while under 
her influence he delivered himself of 
sentiments on the subject of marriage 
which can never be sufficiently ad- 
mired. “The nobility,’ he compassion- 
ately exclaims, “can never marry from 
inclination or love. ... But we poor 
common folk not only may take a wife 
whom we love and who loves us, but 
we should, can, and will take such a 
one. For we are not nobly born, 
aristocratic, or rich, but little, mean, 
and poor, and so do not need a rich 
wife.” Unhappily these exalted views 
failed to commend themselves to his 
more worldly minded father, who in- 
vited his gifted son to picture himself 
as dying on a sack of straw in a hovel 
“full of starving brats.” Always a 
model of filial obedience, Wolfgang, in 
spite of his “should, can, and will,” 
submitted, and, Aloysia having mar- 
ried, transferred his affections to a 


younger sister, whom he was careful 
to present to his parents in a much more 
prosaic light. 


He admitted that she 
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was not possessed of “much intellect,” 
and claimed no more for her than that 
she had “enough common sense to ful- 
fil her duties as wife and mother.” A 
less amiable temper than Constanze’s 
would have found it hard to resist the 
spell of so sweet and gracious a nature 
as Mozart’s; and this “angelic genius” 
died too early to put to very severe 
strain a union which had so unroman- 
tic an origin. Troubles there were, for 
the fascinating young maestro was the 
idol of ladies, both great and small, and, 
excellent as were his inclinations, his 
behavior was not always marked by a 
rigor that left no occasion for scandal. 
But, if we may trust his biographer, as 
often as he sinned he confessed; and 
hazardous as candor in such a case 
must be, the penitent does not appear 
to have gone without absolution. 

Of Mendelssohn it can neither be said 
that he failed in love nor that he lived 
to regret his success. But for him the 
lines were cast in such pleasant places 
that his must be regarded as an alto- 
gether exceptional case. His early 
death is the least of the evidences that 
he was of those whom the gods love. 
Grandson of the philosopher, he had 
for mother a woman of rare accom- 
plishments, while his father was 
not only a man of sense and cul- 
ture, but had a pleasant wit to 
boot, as is shown by the pretty mot 
which he was humanly fond of re- 
peating when his son had become fa- 
mous. “Formerly,” he would remark, 
“IT was the son of my father; now I am 
the father of my son.” Nor was Felix 
less fortunate in his environment than 
in his antecedents. He enjoyed a 
liberal education, and became a protégé 
of the aged Goethe; and from the time 
when Moscheles, at his first lesson, saw 
that he was instructing his master, and 
even the austere Cherubini found it in 
him to say, “Le garcon est riche, il fera 
bien, il fait méme déja bien,” his genius 
never had to wait for recognition. In 
every relation of life, not excepting that 
of marriage, he found the happiness 
which even so finely poised a nature 
as his cannot command in the absence 
of favoring circumstances. His devo- 
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tion to his wife, the daughter of a min- 
ister of the French Reformed Church, 
was hardly greater than his affection 
for his parents, and for his sister Fanny, 
whose sudden death so overwhelmed 
him that with a cry of horror he fell 
fainting to the ground. They say that 
in the remaining months of his life he 
was never heard to laugh; and there 
is little doubt that his own untimely end 
was hastened by the grievous shock. 
So lovely and pleasant a life as this 
is in strong contrast with the careers of 
many of the romantic composers, and 
may partly explain the gibes in which 
some partisans of Wagner—whose life 
was as full of discords as is his music— 
think fit to indulge at his expense. Had 
Mendelssohn’s nature been less morally 
harmonious, we might have been 
spared some of the unworthy allusions 
to his Jewish blood; and his “super- 
ficiality’’ might conceivably have been 
less evident. However this may be, it 
is only when we turn from the clas- 
sicists to the romanticists that we find 
the besetting weaknesses of the musical 
temperament in their full development. 
Of many of these it must be allowed 
that in morals, as in music, their alle- 
giance has been reserved mainly for the 
comfortable law of self-expression. 
The time for dealing quite frankly with 
the greatest of them is not yet: when 
all the truth has come into circulation, 
the world will perhaps marvel that even 
those who can revel in the longueurs and 
eacophonies of the composer equally 
with his finest inspirations should havo 
been able to lavish upon the man a 
devotion little short of idolatrous. 
Never was there a sorrier hero than this 
selfish voluptuary, who was content to 
gratify his luxurious tastes at the ex- 
pense of his friends, but was too inde- 
pendent to feel grateful for their sac- 
rifices; whose self-indulgence was so 
much of a disease that he smoked in 
order not to miss a sensation which 
others enjoyed, and was capable of 
driving his host into the streets in the 
small hours of the morning to replenish 
his snuff-box; and of whom his ardent 
champion, the late Ferdinand Praeger, 
has to confess that while he was ready 
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enough to enter into a quarrel, he “al- 
ways moved away when it looked like 
coming to blows.” His callous neglect 
of his first wife, who had been his slave 
through years of penury qualified by 
prodigality, provoked the remon- 
strances of his friends, and forced Mr. 
Praeger to say, “I can testify that Wag- 
ner suffered severely from thoughtless- 
ness.” No shabbier letter was ever 
penned than the one he wrote to Mr. 
Praeger when he found that the long- 
suffering woman had confided her 
troubles to their common friend. 
“How could she have expected,’ he 
plaintively asks, “that I was to be 
shackled and fettered as any ordinary 
cold common mortal? My inspirations 
carried me into a sphere she could not 
follow, and then the exuberance of my 
heated enthusiasm was met by a cold 
douche.” The familiar plea that there 
should be one law for genius and 
another for the “common mortal” is not 
intolerable when urged by the apolo- 
getic hero-worshipper; from the hero 
himself it comes with but ill grace. “I 
liked every luxury—she fettered me 
there,” he bleats of the woman who had 
striven so hard to save him from the 
ruin threatened by his colossal extrava- 
gance. But it is only when he declares 
—‘The truth is, I have spoiled Minna; 
too much did I indulge her, too much 
did I yield to her’—that one sees the 
depths of meanness to which he was 
capable of descending, and the appall- 
ing self-deception which a _ greatly 
gifted mind may practise upon itself. 
If Wagner complained of poor Minna 
because she had too little of the artistic 
temperament to admire masterpieces 
which many of the greatest of his 
musical contemporaries could not away 
with, Berlioz did not find that the 
artistic temperament, even supple- 
mented by strong mutual attraction, is 
a sufficient bond of sympathy between 
husband and wife. The story of his 
mad love for Henrietta Smithson, the 
Irish actress whom he saw as Ophelia 
and Desdemona in Paris, has been told 
by himself with as much accuracy as is 
possible to an egoist in treating of his 
own concerns. Without the formality 
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of an introduction he began to bombard 
her with letters full of wild protesta- 


tions, to which no reply was vouch- | 


safed; for Miss Smithson was rather 
alarmed by a wooing which savored so 
much of lunacy, and at last gave orders 
that no more of his effusions should 
be takenin. After an absence in Rome, 
he returned to Paris to find her taking 
the part of Juliet, and it is on this 
occasion that he is said to have ex- 
claimed, “Cette femme j’épouserai, et 
sur ce drame jécrirai ma plus vaste 
symphonie”—a legend which he con- 
tradicts, though, he adds, ‘‘I did both.” 
Presently he contrived that Miss 
Smithson should be present at a per- 
formance of “Lelio,” and seeing in the 
work the story of the composer’s love 
for her, and recognizing his genius, she 
went home, he says, lending to her the 
sensations which would have been his 
in the case, “like one walking in her 
sleep, almost unconscious of all that 
was happening around her.” Then she 
allowed him an introduction, and ac- 
cepted him as her lover; and a few 
months later, in 1833, they were mar- 
ried. 

The wedded love thus promisingly 
begun ran no smooth course, however. 
As time went on, in addition to other 
causes of friction, Madame Berlioz de- 
veloped what her husband character- 
izes as “a mad, and for some time 
absolutely groundless jealousy;” and in 
1840 he met her objection to his going 
on tour alone by decamping to Brussels 
with another lady. His wife’s death, 
in 1854, let loose in him floods of sen- 
timentality, and brought a letter of 
consolation from Liszt, reminding him 
that she had inspired him to sing of 
her, and piously adding, “Her task was 
done!” It wasa letter, Berlioz remarks, 
such as Liszt alone could write; and it 
would be pleasant to think that it was. 
He now married again, this time a 
young vocalist, Mlle, Rezio by name; 
and after her sudden death he sought 
out the earliest of his loves, his Bea- 
trice, the ‘‘Estelle” of his autobiography 
—the “tall, slight girl’ who had fasci- 
nated him when she was eighteen and 
he twelve, and who was now a widow. 





“TI recognized the divine stateliness of 
her step,” says this Romeo of sixty, 
describing their first interview; “but, 
O heavens, how changed she was!— 
her complexion faded, her hair grey.” 
It was certainly inconsiderate of her 
to have allowed Time to play such 
havoc with features which he had doted 
upon half a century before. Neverthe- 
less he induced her to promise to re- 
ceive his letters, and some of them 
were answered; but “Estelle” main- 
tained a prudent reserve, and the first 
love of her incorrigible adorer was 
never exposed to the test of marriage. 
Of his other loves there is no space to 
speak. Enough, perhaps, has been said 
to show that no one ever more nearly 
succeeded in reducing the romantic 
passion to an absurdity. 

The love affairs of Liszt and of 
Georges Sand’s “petit Chopin” furnish 
illustrations as striking as any that 
have been given of the emotional aber- 
rations of the romanticists. But it is 
pleasanter to prove the rule by excep- 
tion by recalling the case of the Robert 
and Elizabeth, Barrett Browning of 
music. In his sensitiveness to fem- 
inine charms, Robert Schumann was 
excelled by none of the composers. 
The English type of beauty moved him 
to ecstasy; but he was catholic in his 
taste, and made no secret to his 
fiancée of his delight in all the pretty 
faces he saw. “They make me posi- 
tively smirk,’’ he wrote to her, ‘‘and I 
swim in panegyrics on your sex. Con- 
sequently, if at some future time we 
walk along the streets of Vienna and 
meet a beauty and I exclaim, ‘O Clara! 
see this heavenly vision!’ or something 
of the sort, you must not be alarmed 
nor scold me!” The caution may or 
may not have had a touch of serious- 
ness in it; but in any case, it was need- 
less. How full of delight was their 
wedded life, what a true helpmeet 
Madame Schumann was to her hus- 
band, especially when, from the injury 
to his hand, he was incapacitated from 
playing, and how much his fame, after 
his death, was promoted by her inter- 
pretations of his pieces, all the world 
knows. 
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The whims and caprices which make 
the lives of the romanticists such 
entertaining reading form too large a 
topic to be dealt with in this place. A 
whole paper would be inadequate to do 
justice to the vagaries of Chopin alone; 
and if he stands first among composers 
as an eccentric, he is not without 
respectable rivals. Here the subject 
can only be referred to in passing as 
connected with the lack of humor 
which is one of the most signal defects 
of the musical temperament. That 
sentimentalism and humor sometimes 
contrive to run in couples, clear as it 
may be that they ought not to, the 
examples of Sterne and Dickens suffice 
to show. But the conjunction is rare; 
and the emotional extravagance which 
is the strongest “note” of musical biog- 
raphy finds little relief in humor—at 
any rate of the conscious kind. Some 
of Wagner’s devotees have persuaded 
themselves that their idol was endowed 
with this choicest of gifts; and one may 
readily grant that the “Meistersinger”’ 
is not without gleams of a humor ap- 
preciably above the level of the prac- 
tical joke, which was the more ordinary 
result of his efforts in this kind. It is 
not easy, however, to see how the claim 
can have survived the depressing letter 
which, in a mood that he mistook for 
gaiety, he wrote to Mrs. Praeger about 
his godson. Now and again, to be quite 
fair, he did succeed in concocting a jest 
at which, allowing for the Teutonic 
touch, one may smile consistently with 
self-respect, as when he checked the 
ardor of the too noisy trombones in a 
rehearsal of “Rienzi” with the remark, 
“If I mistake not, gentlemen, we are 
in Dresden, not marching round Jericho, 
where your ancestors, strong of lung, 
blew down the city walls.” For the 
rest, Haydn was playful rather than 
humorous. Mozart struck a deeper 
note. Beethoven, by virtue of his 
splendid irony, is entitled to no mean 
place among the great humorists. And 
to two or three of the romanticists, who 
were writers as well as composers, the 
world is indebted for many a hearty 
laugh. Much may be forgiven to Ber- 
lioz, in particular, for his delightful 
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sallies. In his memoirs he not only 
holds up many of his contemporaries 
to ridicule, but, egoist as he was, he 
cannot always abstain from poking fun 
at himself. He recalls his anti-Rossini 
rage in his early Paris days, when the 
star of the Italian was in the ascendant, 
and tells us that he often used to specu- 
late upon the possibility of undermin- 
ing the ThéAatre Italien, so as to blow it 
and its Rossini-worshippers into space. 
“And when,” he proceeds, “I met one of 
those hated dilettanti I used to mutter 
to myself, as I eyed him with Shylock- 
ian glance, ‘Would that I might impale 
thee on a red-hot stake, thou scoundre!”’ 
Not,” he adds, by way of showing the 
mellowing effects of time on even the 
fiercest natures—“not that I would now 
desire to impale any one on a red-hot 
stake!” How wittily, too, does he tell 
the story of the three thousand francs 
which he had so much difficulty in ex- 
tracting from the French government 
for his requiem. While he was im- 
patiently waiting for the money the 
Opposition papers began to gird at him 
“as a favorite of the government,” 
abused him as “a silkworm feeding on 
the revenue,” and at last declared that 
he had been paid thirty thousand 
francs. “In saying this,’ he observes, 
“they were merely adding a cipher to 
the sum I hadn’t received!” 

Having said so much of the faults 
and foibles of the musical tempera- 
ment, its lack of balance and sanity, 
its excesses and absurdities, its habit 
of taking itself and things in general 
too seriously, one must in fairness add 
that, if the phrase may be so twisted, 
it has the qualities of its defects. It 
has been shown that in the lives of the 
masters there is not a little to amuse 
the cynical, and make the judicious 
grieve; equally true is it that in no 
other department of biography is there 
so much that is pure delight. Nowhere 
else do we find such sweetness and gen- 
tleness, such winsome simplicity, such 
superiority to the baser incentives to 
artistic travail Of the miserable jeal- 
ousies that have played so large a part 
among “‘the petty fools of rhyme,” and 
not among these alone, we see compara- 








tively little here. Nor has the noble 
generosity with which the composers 
have known how to treat each other 
been wanting when the conditions have 
been those of rivalry. What, for in- 
stance, could be more charming than 
the relations between Haydn and Mo- 
zart? It was Haydn’s influence that 
made the way plain for the composer 
who was four-and-twenty years his 
junior when the latter came to Vienna. 
“As an honest man,” he once said to 
Wolfgang’s father, “I declare to you 
before God that I consider your son the 
greatest of all composers of whom I 
have any knowledge.” To the man- 
ager of the opera-house at Prague, who 
was thinking of giving an opera of his 
on the evening after one of Mozart’s, 
he wrote that it would be too much to 
venture, “for next to the great Mozart 
it would be difficult for any one to 
stand. Could I,” he goes on, “force 
home to every lover of music the 
grandeur and inimitableness of Mo- 
zart’s operas, their profundity and dis- 
play of genius, . . . the nations would 
contend for the possession of so rare 
a gem.” This shrinking from a com- 
parison between his own work and 
Mozart’s is all the more significant 
from the fact that, by one of those 
eccentricities of self-criticism with 
which all the arts abound, Haydn re- 
garded his operas as forming his surest 
title to enduring renown. Mozart, on 
his side, cherished for Haydn an affec- 
tion almost passing the love of son for 
father. “I would not have done that,” 
said Kozeluch, referring to an innova- 
tion in a new quartette of Haydn’s 
“Nor would I,” replied Mozart. “And 
do you know why? Because neither 
you nor I would have had such an 
idea!” Nor was Mozart, in the days of 
his fame, slow to mete out to younger 
composers the appreciation which had 
been measured to him. After listening 
to an improvisation by Beethoven, he 
went up to the youth’s friends and 
said, “Look after him; he will some day 
make a great name in the world.” 
Beethoven, again, when towards the 
end of his life he was shown some 
pieces of Schubert’s, bore emphatic 
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testimony to the gift of the neglected 
genius, and expressed his regret that 
they had not been brought to his notice 
before. And, since there has been occa- 
sion to notice some of Berlioz’s less ami- 
able traits, let it be said that no one ever 
more abounded in generous enthusiasm 
for worthy rivals than this master of 
caustic criticism. 

If the composers have not been want- 
ing in the amenities of character, 
neither have they lacked its pieties. 
Strange indeed would it be were it 
otherwise, seeing that music, above all 
the arts, has found in religion its lofti- 
est inspirations. Bach dedicated all 
his compositions to the service of God, 
and, not less than Milton, worked ever 
as in the great taskmaster’s eye. Han- 
del, gross as were his faults, had 
strong religious feeling. The smaller 
ills of life exacerbated his temper; but 
when overtaken by the blindness which, 
by a melancholy coincidence, darkened 
the later years of his great contempo- 
rary Bach, he submitted himself to the 
dispensation with pious. resignation. 
“If I am spared a few years longer,” 
wrote Beethoven in a time of sore 
trouble, “I will thank the Almighty, 
accepting joy and sorrow as it shall 
please him to ordain it.” Mozart’s Re- 
quiem could have come from none but 
a fundamentally religious nature; and 
no one ever more truly acted out the 
wholesome maxim, “Serve God and be 
chearfull,” than did Haydn. “I cannot 
help it,” he said to one who pointed 
out that all his sacred pieces were 
marked by gaiety; “I give forth what 
is in me. When I think of the divine 
being my heart is so full of joy that 
the notes fly off as from a spindle; and 
as he has given me a cheerful heart 
he will pardon me if I serve him cheer- 
fully.” He was not ashamed to avow 
that while he was composing the “Crea- 
tion” he daily prayed for inspiration, 
and believed his prayer was not in 
vain. The story of his last appearance 
in public, a few months before his 
death, has cften been told—how he was 
borne by loving: hands to a grand per- 
formance of the oratorio in honor of 
his seventy-sixth birthday—how at the 
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burst of music wnich accompanies the 
words, “Let there be light!” there was 
a tempest of applause, in the midst 
of which the aged composer, trembling 
with emotion, looked upwards and ex- 
claimed, “It came from thence!” Not 
l.ss indicative of the essential spiritu- 
ality of the musical temperament is 
the experience of Wagner, whose faith 
a pessimistic phiiosophy enthusiasti- 
cally embraced could not destroy, but 
only diffuse into a mysticism that goes 
far to explain the spell his music has 
cast over minds strongly antagonistic 
to definite religious belief, but dimly 
conscious of spiritual cravings which 
negations can neither appease nor erad- 
icate. In the case of Liszt the conflict 
long waged in a restless and penetrat- 
ing mind between faith and doubt is- 
sued in the triumph of faith; and he 
ostentatiously proclaimed his adhesion 
to the Church with which the romantic 
temperament, whether expressed in 
music or in literature, has such obvious 
affinities. 
W. W. HvuTcHINGs. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
ANIMAL HELPERS AND SERVERS. 

The modern tendency is to drop 
rather than to develop the special gifts 
of animals as servants to man. Me- 
chanical invention has taken their 
place. Even their speed as messengers 
is at a discount, and from the carrier 
pigeon, superseded by the electric 
telegraph, to the silk-moth, whose place 
is already in process of being filled by 
the “mechanical silkworm,” spinning 
fibres from wood-pulp for the looms of 
Lancashire, the race of animal “helpers 
and servers,” except as beasts of bur- 
den, is discredited. Like the neglected 
“trolls” of Scandinavia, they seem 
likely to retire completely from active 
business in the service of the human 
commonwealth. 

This is a loss, and not wholly from the 
sentimental and picturesque point of 
view. It is never wise wholly to dis- 
eard old aids to the convenience of life. 
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Experience has already shown that 
elaborate mechanical machinery, even 
for locomotion and carriage, may be- 
come too costly for common use, and is 
liable to derangement when civilization 
has a temporary lapse in “times of war 
and tumult.” The employment of dogs 
as watchers and auxiliary messengers 
by the German army, and the organiza- 
tion of pigeon posts for sieges, show 
that the animal factor may still be 
indispensable. The object-lesson which 
suggested this to the Germans was the 
employment of dogs as smugglers 
across the frontier. The experiment 
was made a century ago by the Greek 
and Turkish “klephts,’” and as readers 
of the “Roi des Montagnes” will remem- 
ber, their identification with the pur- 
poses of the band is complete. Accord- 
ing to a Turkish friend of the writer, 
Hermann = Schultz’s. bitter remark, 
“Fourteen brigands were killed, one of 
them a dog,” is amply justified by the 
behavior of these criminal animals." 

It is somewhat surprising that the 
Orientals. who first employed carrier 
pigeons, did not go further and attempt 
to communicate with distant lands by 
means of the migratory storks and 
cranes, the regularity of whose journeys 
and the accuracy of whose return to 
their nests, often upon or adjoining 
their own houses, was well known to 
them. Such an experiment recently 
succeeded in circumstances so extraor- 
dinary that it reads like a story from 
Herodotus. During Slatin Pasha’s 
eaptivity by the Mahdi he was sum- 
moned by the khalifa, and to his dismay 
found him sitting in judgment with his 
eadis around him. Slatin was imme- 
diately aware that some charge was 
about to be preferred against him, and 
his uneasiness was not diminished by 
the knowledge that his secret corre- 
spondence with Egypt might well have 
been betrayed. The Mahdi handed him 
a small metal case, the size of a revolver 
cartridge, attached to a brass ring, 
saying, “Take this thing, and see what 


1 The only sentries which can prevent rifie- 
stealing from the frontier guards of India are 
dogs. The thieves always succeed sooner or later 
in passing the human watch. 
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it contains.” An attempt had been 
made to open it, and Slatin could see 
that it contained a roll of paper. In the 
utmost disquietude he extracted two 
small rolls from the case, and found 
upon them, in a minute hand, the fol- 
lowing message written in English, 
German, Russian, and French: “This 
crane has been bred and brought up 
upon my estate at Ascania Nova, in the 
province of Taurida in South Russia. 
Whoever catches or kills the bird is 
requested to communicate with me and 
inform me where it occurred.—F. R. 
Falz-Tein.” 

Slatin duly read the message, and the 
khalifa said, ‘‘It is true. The bird was 
killed by a Shagi near Dongola.” The 
letter was dated September, 1892, and 
was brought to the Mahdi in Decem- 
ber. The khalifa’s comment was char- 
acteristic of the fanatical Moslem. 
“This,” he said, “is one of the many 
devilries of the unbelievers, who waste 
their time in such useless nonsense. A 
Mohammedan would never have at- 
tempted to do such a thing.” 

The same remark does not apply to 
“unbelievers,” and we should have been 
quite prepared to find such an experi- 
ment recorded in Herodotus as a mes- 
sage from a Scythian prince to King 
Cambyses. Yet the only suggestion of 
such an experiment which the writer 
remembers was that in Charles Reade’s 
novel “Foul Play,” in which the hero 
tries to send messages from the island 
on which he is wrecked by means of the 
wild ducks which left the rock after the 
breeding season. As the novelist took 
most of his ideas from omnivorous read- 
ing of newspapers, it is probable that 
he had some foundation for the story. 

The use of wild birds and animals em- 
ployed as involuntary agents by no 
means marks the limit of their possible 
services. There are some_ species, 
which have never been domesticated 
in the proper sense of the word, which 
have natural proclivities for making 
themselves useful in captivity. An 


account recently appeared of the agami, 
known to naturalists as the golden- 
breasted trumpeter, which is tamed by 
the Indians of Central America, and 
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Brazil, attributing quite novel uses to a 
bird. It is rather larger than a hen, 
with long legs and a strong beak. It 
soon becomes astonishingly tame, and 
assumes the airs and duties of a dog. 
It bullies the dogs themselves, attacks 
strangers and, by the account of a 
French traveller, mounts guard over 
the poultry, and has been known to 
look after a flock of sheep. We shall 
probably hear more details of the 
agami’s accomplishments before long, 
in consequence of the development of 
British Guiana and Venezuela; but the 
anecdotes told are not incredible. They 
are quite in keeping with Brehm’s con- 
clusion that in the case of birds (some 
birds, we would add) “their reason is 
awakened, developed, and cultivated 
by contact with man. We do not affirm 
that any action of a bird which to us is 
incomprehensible is originally due to 
man’s agency, but simply that birds 
adopt much which is in harmony with 
their altered conditions and surround- 
ings.” The concrete instance which he 
adduces later of the way in which birds 
may not only acquiesce in these condi- 
tions, but assume the ideas and duties 
of men, is the absolutely reliable ac- 
count of his friend Von Seyffert’s tame 
crane. Of these he had a pair, which 
soon lost all fear of man and of domes- 
tic animals, and became strongly at- 
tached to the former. Their life in a 
German village, in which agriculture 
was the sole employment, and the com- 
munal system of joint herding of cattle 
and swine, and driving them together 
to the common pasture, prevailed, was 
very much to their taste. They soon 
knew all the inhabitants in the place, 
and, until the female crane died, used 
to call regularly at the houses to be fed. 
When the female died the survivor at 
once took as a new friend a bull. He 
would stand by the bull in the stall and 
keep the flies off him, scream when he 
roared, dance before him, and follow 
him out with the herd. In this associa- 
tion the crane saw and remarked the 
duties of the cowherd, and one evening 
he brought home the whole of the vil- 
lage herd of heifers unaided, and drove 
them into the stable. From that time 
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the crane undertook so many duties 
that it was busy from dawn till night. 
He acted as policeman among the 
poultry, stopping all fights and dis- 
order. He would stand by a horse 
when left in a cart, and prevent it 
from moving by pecking its nose and 
screaming. A turkey and a gamecock 
were found fighting, whereon the crane 
first fought the turkey, and then sought 
out and thrashed the cock. Meantime 
it always “herded” the cattle, not al- 
ways with complete success. These 
were collected in the morning by the 
sound of a horn, and some would lag 
behind. On one occasion the crane 
went back, drove up some lagging 
heifers through the street, and then 
frightened them so much that they 
broke away and ran two miles in the 
wrong direction. The bird could not 
bring them back, but drove them into a 
field, where it guarded them till they 
were fetched. It would drive out tres- 
passing cattle as courageously as a dog, 
and, unlike most busybodies, was a uni- 
versal favorite, and the pride of the 
village. 

China still uses two birds for special 
purposes, and shows no disposition to 
part with them. Duck-breeding on a 
large scale is one of the industries of 
the riverine population. The owners 
live in house-boats, and every night the 
flocks of ducks are driven home into 
floating pens for safety. In place of 
dogs the white Chinese goose, a domes- 
tic breed not unlike an English goose, 
is kept as a watch near the duck-pens. 
It is one of the most wide-awake and 
vociferous of birds, apparently never 
sleeping, and uttering its loud call when 
any person or animal approaches it. 
Mrs. Atkinson, when visiting the 
northern frontier of China, found the 
mandarin in charge of the guard-post 
“playing” with his watch-goose as if 
it were a dog. At Hampton Court, 
where a pair are kept, the gander 
mounts guard over all the ducks’ nests 
on the side of the semicircular canal, 
and if any one comes near the bank 
sounds its alarm incessantly. Ovid, 


when describing the silence which sur- 
rounds the cave of Sleep, rather spoils 
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a series of beautiful lines by a realistic 
reference to the absence of “urban 
noises,” which no doubt distressed him 
as they do the literary men of to-day. 
There were no cocks to crow, no bark- 
ing dogs, and “no geese, which are 
cleverer than dogs.” 


Non vigil ales ibi cristati cantibus oris 

Evocat Auroram: nec voce silentia rum- 
punt 

Sollicitive canes canibusve sagacior anser. 


This looks as if geese were used as 
watchers by the old Italians, though it 
may be no more than a reference to the 
old legend of the geese which saved the 
Capitol. The Chinese cormorants are 
put to far more artistic uses. Their 
training for submarine fishing in the 
rivers and estuaries has often been de- 
scribed, and the method was introduced 
for a time by the Dutch, first into Hol- 
land and later into England, where it 
has recently been successfully revived 
by Captain Salvin. The young birds 
are hatched out by hens, and their 
domestication dates ab ovo. Useful as 
the cormorants are to the Chinese, it 
may be doubted whether any species 
of bird has played such a part in the 
capture of food for man as the various 
hawks do now across Central Asia fron 
the Caucasus to eastern Tartary, an‘l 
did in England till superseded by fire- 
arms. -The transition period, dating 
from Norman times, in which the 
hawks were only used to show sport, 
and keeping them was forbidden by law 
unless license was obtained from the 
king, has caused their early use as food- 
providers to be forgotten. A curious 
evidence of their importance in this 
capacity has been found in an unex- 
pected quarter—an Anglo-Saxon “Ollen- 
dorff,’ published to teach Saxon boys 
Latin. It was written exactly as a 
modern text-book is written: some easy 
conversation on every-day life being set 
out in Saxon, with the Latin equiv- 
alents written above the words. One 
conversation deals with hawk-keeping. 
In it appears the following question and 
answer: ‘“‘Do you not find it expensive 
to keep hawks?’ Answer: “No, in the 
winter the hawk keeps me; in the sum- 
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mer I let him go and make his nest and 
keep himself.” 

The most promising of all quadrupeds 
as yet not trained to the use of man 
are the various races of African 
baboons. The proposal does not seem 
at first sight attractive, for the baboons 
are much libelled creatures. They have 
a reputation for possessing an evil tem- 
per, and more than one of the species— 
the mandrils—are repulsively ugly. 
But the European judges of the baboon 
disposition from those seen in confine- 
ment, where they are seldom kept for 
any other object but curiosity, and are 
often ill-treated. This has probably a 
worse effect upon these very intelligent 
creatures than upon any of the monkey 
tribe. They are naturally animals liv- 
ing in society, unlike the great apes of 
the tropical forest. A solitary wild 
baboon is unknown. Their family and 
tribal instinct is strong, and increased 
by their habit of combination for com- 
mon action in defence or for procuring 
food. Hence confinement ina cageor on 
a chain in one place produces much the 
same effect upon them as it would do 
upon man. It sours their tempers, 
dwarfs their intelligence, and when, as 
is usually the case, they are teased and 
tormented, the baboons become sullen 
and savage animals, wholly irrespon- 
sive to subsequent good treatment. It 
is from the physique and character of 
the animal when wild that its qualifi- 
cations for a useful “help” when do- 
mesticated can best be judged. Com- 
pared with the dog, the baboons have 
certain undeniable advantages which 
should carry them further in the ser- 
vices in which dogs excel. If this can 
be proved satisfactorily, a clear case is 
made out for their domestication, for 
the dog is, by consent, the best “all- 
round” servant of man except the ele- 
phant. If we take Dr. Caius’s divisions 
of the services rendered by dogs and see 
how far the baboon’s equipment com- 
pares with theirs, the powers of the two 
species may be estimated and balanced. 
“Defending dogges” are the subject of 
several of Dr. Caius’s chapters. The 
defensive weapons of the baboon, use- 
ful in the first place for defending him- 
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self, and therefore, as in the case of the 
dog, available for use in protecting the 
property of his owner, are in excess 
of those of a bulldog. The skulls of 
the baboon and the dog are so alike that 
the whole race are known as “dog- 
headed” monkeys. The teeth of a full- 
grown male of the gelada, hamadryad 
or chacma baboon are considerably 
more formidable than those of the 
largest bulldog, and several travellers, 
notably Brehm, have shown that their 
dogs, accustomed to kill hyzenas, would 
not face even a single baboon. In 
addition the monkey has its hands, 
which it not only uses with great adroit- 
ness to catch hold of any animal which 
attacks it, but also to hold weapons— 
stones or rocks—and throw them. 
Thus, compared with the dog as a “de- 
fender,” it is the better creature by the 
addition of hands, and inferior only to 
such cumbrous dogs as mastiffs and 
the large boar-hounds in the equipment 
of teeth. Its size, that of a large pointer 
dog, is within the limits of safety which 
man has to consider before attempting 
the domestication of “armed” animals. 

Speed is a form of equipment in which 
the dog excels the baboon, and as an aid 
in the direct pursuit of animals it must 
always be inferior to what Dr. Caius 
ealls the “leporarii?—the “chasing 
dogges.” But in the great and justly 
prized gift of scent the monkey has the 
advantage, though dogs have for cen- 
turies been bred with a view to the 
development of that particular gift, 
and have both in sport and in their use 
as detectives and watchers become al- 
most indispensable aids to man. 
Among the very few instances in which 
the animal has been taken wild and 
used intelligently as a servant, it has 
been found that he can not only find 
edible plants by scent, which the truffle 
hunters’ poodles are trained to do, but 
can be used to discover hidden water—- 
a unique instance of animal service. 
Le Vaillant, the African traveller, gives 
an account of a tame baboon—probably 
a chacma from South Africa—which 
illustrates its fitness as a watch, a 
hunter, and a procurer of food and 
water more fully than any others 
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record. This monkey, by sheer force of 
brains, took command of the dogs kept 
to protect the camp, and used and 
directed them just as the older baboons 
command and direct the rest of their 
tribe. “By his cries,” says Le Vaillant, 
“he always warned us of the approach 
of an enemy before my dogs discovered 
it. The dogs were so accustomed to his 
voice that they used to go to sleep, aud 
I was at first vexed with them for de- 
serting their duties. When he once had 
given the alarm, they would all stop to 
watch for his signal, and on the least 
motion of his eyes or the shaking of his 
head, I have seen them all rush forward 
to the quarter towards which they ob- 
served that his looks were directed.” 
This voluntary enrolment of the dogs 
under the command of the superior 
animal is perhaps the best evidence of 
its ability as a watch. But it also 
shows the moral effect of the monkey’s 
deliberate, thoughtful method of action. 
Baboons are never in a hurry, and it is 
easy to read between the lines of Le 
Vaillant’s account the “thoughtfulness” 
and thoroughness which all who have 
observed them have noted as a charac- 
teristic of the actions of this species, 
“IT often carried him on my hunting 
expeditions,” continues Le Vaillant, 
“during which he would amuse himself 
by climbing trees in order to aid in the 
search for game”—he does not say what 
game—‘“a pursuit of which he was re- 
markably fond.” While out shooting 
with his master he used, when thirsty, 
to hunt for and discover a succulent 
tuber, which was as effectual for 
quenching thirst as a watermelon. In 
this, as we have said, he was not more 
clever than the truffle-dog. But the 
truffie hunter has to carry aspade. The 
dog can find, but not dig up, the root. 
The baboon did both, having the advan- 
tage of hands, though he used these, 
not to extract the root, but to adjust his 
weight so as to use the leverage of his 
teeth to the best advantage. “He laid 
hold of the tuft of leaves with his teeth, 
pressed his four paws on the earth on 
all sides of it, then drawing his head 
slowly back, the root generally fol- 
lowed.” If this did not succeed, he 
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seized the root as low down as he could, 
and then, throwing his heels over his 
head, turned a “back somersault,” and 
came up smiling, with the root in his 
mouth. Le Vaillant taught him to 
make it part of his business to find 
these roots, and to let his master go 
shares. The only trouble given by the 
animal was that he stole milk from 
the cans, or rather baskets, which were 
brought to the camp. But this thieving 
habit could doubtless have been cured. 
The monkey was so thoroughly tamed 
to the service of man that, like tame 
horses on the prairie, it had the greatest 
horror and fear of the wild ones which 
sometimes approached the camp. 
These chacma baboons, and their re- 
lations, the Anubis baboons, are some- 
times used to discover water in dry 
seasons, which they can do when even 
the Bushmen fail to find it. A single 
monkey is taken out thirsty and let 
loose, when it quarters the ground like 
a pointer, snuffing in all the likely 
places, until it stops, and begins to dig 
with its hands, and if the sand be dug 
away water soon oozes into the hollow. 
This feat, which has been seen both 
in South Africa and in Angola, on the 
western coast, is not so wonderful as it 
seems, because it is only done in the 
country where the water collects in 
hollows on a rocky bottom, which are 
soon blown over and covered by. sand. 
The surface becomes dry and shifting, 
though lower down the water and sand 
lie mixed upon the rocky bed. But no 
other animal seems to have either the 
scent or the power of using it possessed 
by the baboon. Even if they could de- 
tect the water, the want of hands to 
scoop away the sand and procure it 
would make their knowledge as un- 
profitable as discovering water in a 
well which had no bucket. An Anubis 
baboon kept in Upper Egypt was used 
as a house-dog, being kept chained at 
the door. It knew all the usual visitors 
to the house, but prevented others from 
entering by walking up and down 
across the doorway. In medizval 


times numbers of these animals were 
brought to Europe and kept as pets, and 
there is hardly a nation of southern and 
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western Europe among whom stories 
have not survived of their cleverness, 
sociability, and courage. That most 
familiar to us is the story of the baboon 
which rescued the child of the Fitz- 
gerald family from their burning 
castle. 

The use of monkeys as substitutes for 
human slaves has long been a dream 
of animal trainers, but there is no single 
instance of its realization except the 
very curious account given by Walter 
Gibson in his curious autobiography, 
“The Prisoner of Waltevreden.” He 
there states that when visiting a Malay 
chief he saw an orang-outang, called by 
him an orang kubu, carrying materials 
for building a house, in two panniers 
slung to the ends of a stick, and that 
it was employed with human coolies 
engaged in the same work. The Malay 
declared that the orang-outangs were 
descended from some slaves of Alex- 
ander the Great! They were, he added, 
accursed of Allah, companions of djins 
on earth, fit only to be beasts of burden; 
the Malays sometimes hunted them in 
pits and tree-tops, and made slaves of 
them! But though Gibson describes 
the animal carefully, the account, 
which seems written in good faith, may 
only describe some member of a hairy 
savage human tribe in the forest. He, 
however, says definitely that the crea- 
ture was an orang-outang. 

It is only in the department of 
“skilled labor,” in which their special 
gifts of sight, scent, hearing, and speed, 
are used to supplement the powers of 
man, that animal service is at a dis- 
count. For beasts of burden and beasts 
of draught the development of new 
countries has raised a demand which 
it will take years of experience and ex- 
periment to supply. In some cases, as 
in the introduction of the camel to 
western Australia, the want has been 
met with brilliant success; in others, as 
in Rhodesia, every form of animal trans- 
port is, so far, a failure. The proposal 
to create in Somaliland an elephant 
reserve, for the redomestication of the 
African species, is in part the result of 
this need for a reliable transport animal 
in Rhodesia. 
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Meantime it is just possible that we 
might improve our own resources in the 
matter of draught animals for use in 
country districts, and more especially 
on the large shooting estates on the 
Scotch moorlands, by borrowing a hint 
from northern Europe and northern 
Asia. The only animal which can 
travel at speed over heather and bog 
is the reindeer. Comparing his expe- 
rience of the powers of draught of the 
reindeer on the “tundra” of the Arctic 
coast with the performance of ponies 
on the Scotch moors, Mr. A. Trevor- 
Battye declares that the former are in 
every way superior for the ordinary 
draught work ata Scotch shooting-lodge. 
They can travel at speed over the 
roughest heather, will swim or flounder 
over the wettest bog, still drawing their 
sledge, and would convey shooting 
parties, dead game, or provisions to and 
from the most distant and difficult 
ground at a speed of from ten to twelve 
miles an hour. The experiment of 
breeding young reindeer has already 
succeeded at Woburn Abbey, and be- 
fore long some trial teams will be work- 
ing in the Highlands. 

A second northern draught animal, or 
possible draught animal, has already 
been introduced, though with a very 
different object from that which the 
writer would suggest is its proper use. 
This is the large “chow-dog”’ from 
northern China, which a freak of 
fashion has decreed shall be kept as a 
pet by English ladies. These dogs are 
not suited either by nature or training 
for domestic pets. They are only half- 
civilized dogs, very excitable, often 
savage, and so little considered in the 
light of household companions in their 
native Manchuria that they are bred 
for the sake of their fur, and killed, like 
seals, when the fur is in season. But 
they are born sledge-dogs, immensely 
strong in the shoulder and short in the 
neck, with pulling powers far greater 
than those of any of the breeds used in 
Holland and Belgium for drawing carts. 
If the laws against the use of dogs for 
draught are repealed, just as the laws 
against road-engines and steam-carts 
are about to be repealed, the “chows” 























The Calls 


would form the basis of a new breed 
of cart dogs for minor traffic. 


C. J. CoRNISH. 


From The Pall Mall Magazine. 
THE CALLS TO PRAYERS. 

The Eastern Christians in the time of 
Mohammed called the faithful together 
for worship with wooden clappers, 
which the Prophet adopted prior to the 
institution of the muezzin, who screams 
the hours of prayer from the outside 
gallery of the minaret. But Moham- 
med seems first of all to have taken 
up the Semitic custom of calling to 
prayer with a horn, which also still 
existed among the Ethiopian Chris- 
tians some two centuries ago. When 
the Saracens, under Salah-ed-Din, re- 
took Jerusalem in 1187, the conqueror 
would not enter the city until all the 
Christian bells, put up during the pre- 
vious eighty-eight years, had been 
smashed up for melting down. When 
the Turks took Cyprus in 1570, they in 
like manner melted down the church 
bells to make more cannon for the de- 
fences of the towns. But these bells 
must have been replaced by the Greek 
Christians—perhaps a good many were 
buried for safety, and dug up again—- 
for in 1670 their noise was again for- 
bidden by the Turkish pasha, and the 
wooden clappers were reverted to. 
They had to beat a board—“battre un 
ais,” as the Abbé Mariti stated it. And 
indeed, when the question is pushed 
home, it would seem that some such 
wooden summoners were the only 
original “bells” of the Eastern Chris- 
tian Church, and that metallic bells 
were not introduced to the seat of the 
Eastern Empire, Constantinople, until 
the ninth century. The records of the 
Synod or Council of Czesarea mention 
the beating of the “holy timbers,” 
lignea sacra (a reminiscence of tree- 
worship?), at the translation of the 
body of the martyr Anastasius; and 
there is other evidence that a board or 
tabula was beaten to call mourners to 
funerals—not so very far off the Chi- 
nese custom. The Greeks seem to have 
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also used a pole or spear-handle, which 
they struck with a double mallet, and 
called a sémantron, or signal. But it 
is at the same time worthy of note that 
during the three days—from Thursday 
to Saturday—of the Holy, or Greater 
Week, on which the bells are not rung 
in the Latin rite, a crotola, or crotalum 
(a wooden sort of clapper or castanets 
in Rome) is struck when actually 
necessary during the sacred offices. The 
earliest Eastern Christian bells are said 
to have been twelve of great weight 
obtained by the Emperor Michael the 
Sot (842-867), or by his successor, Basil 
the Macedonian, from Ursus Patri- 
cianus, Doge of Venice. 

Up to about 1867 there existed scarce 
a Christian place of worship, whether 
Orthodox or Catholic, in Mohammedan 
Bosnia, to which worshippers were 
summoned by any other means than the 
toka, a wooden slab with a wooden 
hammer, which, since the irruption of 
the Turks, says Mr. J. de Asbéth, has 
been in use in all the villages of 
southern Hungary. In all likelihood 
such was also the custom before the 
Turk; the Hungarians would else have 
reverted to bells at the first chance, had 
there been such a reversion to make. 

Let us make a break and a diversion 
here, for a brief moment, by taking 
from Cotgrave the proverb, “Call fools 
to counsell by a woodden bell,” which 
was his rendering of “A conseil de fols, 
cloche de bois.” And as his wont ever 
was, he in the other quarters of his 
famous good dictionary gave other 
variants of it: “When loggerheads con- 
sult, logs serve for bells;’ and “For 
woodcocks’ counsels, woodden bels.” 
And now return we to the Middle King- 
dom. The Eastern gong is an instru- 
ment which most people would classify 
at once side by side with the bell; and 
there is no reason why it should not be 
the older of the two, especially when 
we find that in all probability the first 
gongs were sonorous stones. M. Gus- 
tave Dumontier has recently well 
described the khanh, which is to be met 
with in every important pagoda of 
Annam. They are cut from flat cal- 


to Prayers. 





careous flag-stones of a very fine grain, 
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wooden hammer. If we dimly per- 
ceived tree-worship in the lignea sacra, 
we might show here how stone-worship 
is very probably to be diagnosed. M. 
Dumontier calls it a link between the 
bell and the drum, and even an archaic 
bell, and fancies it must have preceded 
all other musical instruments. Both 
the bell and the sounding-stone, or 
khing, are mentioned in the Li Ki, 
among the earliest Chinese instru- 
ments of music; and “the differently 
toned khing” there mentioned must be 
the Annamite khanh of differing 
diapasons, hung in a frame, and played 
upon with the hammer like a har- 
monica. Chinese Buddhist priests still 
use hand-gongs as bells... Sounding- 
stones were also used in the seven- 
teenth century in the Christian 
churches of Ethiopia; and Vitruvius de- 
scribed a gong or cymbalum as belong- 
ing to the Roman water-clocks of his 
time. In archaic China, bells were 
used as musical instruments, with 
drums, at the imperial banquets and at 
minor sacrifices and official ceremonies. 
The fabulous Emperor Hwang-Ti was 
fabled to have made twelve musical 
month-bells—just the number we have 
seen ordered from Venice to Constanti- 
nople—a myth which can be connected 
with celestial harmony of the annual 
round. 

According to the ancient customs of 
Amiens the bells of that commune 
were rung in case of alarm or fire, or to 
call the people together; and when a 
town was, as a penalty, deprived of its 
bells by the king or some great feudal 
lord, it meant forfeiture not alone of 
the means of calling, but of the right 
of holding, a public meeting. While 
this kind of civil interdict lasted, all 
public business was either suspended 
or devolved upon the royal officials, and 
this condition of affairs only ceased 
with the town’s submission, when it 
could buy back its ‘‘right of belfry.” 


1 Inthese words khing and khanh we obviously 
find our own word gong, which is generally 
brought by etymologists from that very compound 
speech, the Malayan. 








Chopping Oil in West Africa. 


and a small boss is left on one side, 
where the khanh is struck with a little 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
CHOPPING OIL IN WEST AFRICA. 


Of\all the variousimethods ever devised 
by the law makers of civilized nations 
for the purpose of collecting debts, 
surely none can approach in simplicity 
the mode of procedure in vogue in the 
oil-rivers of western Africa until a very 
few years ago. “Chopping oil,” as it 
was called, is a term which would con- 
vey no meaning to the average com- 
mercial man accustomed to the lengthy 
routine of our English law courts. But 
West African traders understand it, 
and many men still amongst us who, 
fifteen or twenty years ago, resided 
amidst the miasma-laden swamps fring- 
ing the low-lying coast of the Bight of 
Biafra—such men, when spinning their 
yarns in congenial company at home 
in Old England, round a good roaring 
fire, enjoying their grog and tobacco, 
recall with a thrill scenes of excite- 
ment in which they have participated 
when “chopping.” It is a rule with 
merchants when engaging the services 
of an agent to take charge of one of 
their factories on the coast, to insert a 
clause in the agreement stipulating that 
he shall give no “trust’—that is, com- 
mercial credit—to any of the natives 
with whom he may do business, and 
providing that, in the event of his doing 
so, his employers shall hold a lien upon 
his salary, commission, or other emolu- 
ments, to the extent of any loss which 
may be incurred by his infringement of 
instructions. When entering into this 
arrangement, both parties to the agree- 
ment, at the time of which I write, 
knew that under the then existent con- 
ditions, trade could not possibly be 
carried on without a large amount of 
‘‘trust” being continually given out; 
and therefore it behoved the trader to 
find some simple but tolerably efficient 
method of recovering his out-standing 
accounts prior to the expiration of his 
term of service. So as soon as it be- 
came known that he was about to 
return home, every chief who was 
indebted to him packed up his belong- 
ings, assembled his men, and took him- 
self and them off to his “barracoon,” or 




















Study of a Swiss Avalanche. 


farm, where his slaves were bred, and 
his produce, palm-oil, ebony, etc., was 
collected. These “barracoons” it was 
the fortune of very few Englishmen to 
be allowed to visit, for it was obviously 
of the first importance to the native 
chief that the whereabouts and re- 
sources of his “barracoon” should re- 
main a secret. 

However, the white traders found a 
way out of the difficulty. By appeal- 
ing to the king’s cupidity, they intro- 
duced a system enabling them to get 
their “trust” in expeditiously, furnish- 
ing at the same time a new and excit- 
ing sport, and giving his sable majesty 
the means of considerably augmenting 
his private purse. Say Mr. So-and-So 
is desirous of closing his “‘venture” (the 
name applied to his term of agency) and 
return to civilization for a spell. In the 
first place he ceases to give any of his 
cargo out on trust, and this step at once 
proclaims his intentions to his astute 
debtors, who hurry off up-country at 
top speed. He now goes to the king, 
and for a varying amount (calculated at 
about five per cent, upon the value of 
the trust he has out) purchases a 
“ju-ju,” or “fetish,” which confers upon 
him the rights and privileges of a chief. 
As such rights depend in a general way 
upon the might of each chief, those of 
the white man, supported as they are 
by the combined strength of the whole 
European community, are practically 
incontestable. He now levies upon any 
native produce he may find afloat, on 
the river or tributary creeks, that is not 
actually under the protection of another 
white man—that is, not already along- 
side a trading ship, or a traders’ wharf. 
He takes forcible possession, often only 
after a desperate struggle, carefully 
tests and measures the oil so distrained 
upon, and gives the owner an order for 
the same quantity upon one of his 
absent debtors. This order the victim- 
ized native executes himself by force 
if he is powerful enough, otherwise he 
takes it to the king, who transacts 
the business for him, charging a 
“eustom” or commission, equal to 
ten per cent. It occasionally hap- 


pened that two white men would 
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be “chopping” at the same time, and 
then the excitement was fast and 
furious as the rivals scoured the river 
and creeks at nights in their efforts to 
secure oil. The operations frequently 
extend over several months, inasmuch 
as the natives would get wary in looking 
after their goods. Betting ran high as 
to the success of the rival traders. 


F. HARVEY Magor. 





From Natural Science 
STUDY OF A SWISS AVALANCHE. 

A summary of the report made by 
Professors Heim, Forell, and Chodat 
on the great Gemmi Pass avalanche of 
September 11, 1895, given in the de- 
tailed description of the results of the 
catastrophe made by men of good stand- 
ing in the scientific world, is of great 
value. The avalanche was caused pri- 
marily by the splitting away of the 
lower parts of the Altels glacier. 

The abstract says: “On reaching the 
foot of the Altels, the avalanche, which 
up to this point must have consisted of 
one vast moving block of ice, measur- 
ing one and a quarter million of cubic 
metres [four million cubic feet], was 
reduced to fragments, at the same time 
that the heat generated by the shock 
converted these into a semi-fluid con- 
dition. Among the débris were to be 
seen some blocks of considerable size, 
but only a few exceeded two metres 
(six and one-half feet) in diameter. 
With the velocity acquired in its de- 
scent, this river of ice rushed across 
the pasturage and up the western slope 
of the valley to a height of thirteen hun- 
dred feet along the rocky wall of the 
Weissfluhgrat. Not being completely 
able to surmount this barrier, the main 
mass came surging back—like a vast 
sea wave recoiling from the cliffs—with 
such force that some of it returned_to 
a height of one hundred feet up the 
eastern side. Isolated blocks, however, 
were hurled clear over the ridge into 
the adjoining valley, the Uschinenthal. 

“The avalanche was preceded by a 
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terrific blast of wind which swept away 
chalets, trees, men, and cattle as though 
they had been feathers. This is proved 
by the fact that, far above the limit 
reached by the avalanche, hundreds of 
trees have been uprooted, and lie in 
regular rows, indicating with mathe- 
matical exactitude the direction of the 
aerial current. These trees are for the 
most part of great size, several indeed 
having trunks one metre in diameter. 
Such as were protected by a large rock 
or a reverse dip on the hillside have 
been spared. Others, standing with 
only half their height above such hol- 
lows, have had the exposed part blown 
off, while the subsequent on-coming of 
the avalanche has not succeeded in 
tearing up what was left of them, even 
when it has enveloped their base. This 
wind produced a veritable bombard- 
ment of ice dust mixed with stones, 
which has stripped the roots and 


branches of the trees laid low by the 
wind itself, and which must have killed 
man and beast before ever the real 
avalanche overwhelmed them. Further 
away the trees have only been denuded 


of their upper portion, the branches 
composing which were transported to 
a great distance, and now form a com. 
pact line of débris among the far-off 
scattered trees, like the bank of sea- 
wreck left on open coasts after a fierce 
storm. Ice bombs, too, round like can- 
non balls, but with an average diameter 
of one foot, which lay all about in the 
neighborhood of the fallen mass, bore 
eloquent testimony to the extreme vio- 
lence of the wind. On the way from 
the Hotel Schwarenbach, before com- 
ing to the Bernese frontier, the green 
pasture was strewn with these balis 
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like a battle-field in old muzzle-loading 
times. 

“The true avalanche, in its recoil from 
the rock wall, has formed an immense 
rampart, separated from the rock by 
a deep trench. On the sides, under the 
stress of the enormous power of the 
wind, which, like the avalanche itself, 
was deflected by the Weissfluhgrat, 
blocks of considerable size were driven 
around as in a whirlpool, so as, at least 
on the northern edge, to have been 
forced back up the slopes of the Altels 
toward the entrance of the gorge lead- 
ing to Kandersteg. These different at- 
mospheric motions were well marked, 
owing to the disposition of the mate- 
rials which came under their influence. 
Near the Winteregg, the trees, shrubs, 
and grasses were all bent toward the 
north, forming an exterior zone, which 
was more and more thickly covered 
with the dust, etc., raised by the catas- 
trophe as the central mass was ap- 
proached. A second zone, within the 
first, was found to consist of the loose 
rocks, etc., thrust aside by the head of 
the ice mass as it dashed up the west 
slope; the inner edge of this zone was 
itself covered by a layer of ice and 
snow, representing the matter that 
kept pouring off from the sides of the 
central body in its upward progress, 
and also the results of the reflux which 
took place when its further advance 
was barred. Some of the ice and stones 
hurled against the Weissfluhgrat had 
adhered to it, being plastered, as it 
were, into the fissures and gullies. 
These masses were being constantly 
detached from their precarious position, 
and kept descending in roaring ava- 
lanches.” 





Negative Varnish.—Dissolve eight parts 
of borax and two parts of carbonate of 
soda in one hundred and sixty parts of 
hot water, and dissolve in this thirty-two 
parts of bleached shellac broken up small. 
When this is dissolved add one part of 


glycerine dissolved in one hundred and 
sixty parts of water. If any deposit 
forms after a few days, filter off. This 
varnish can be run on the plate while it 
is wet, hence the plate dries once for all. 
Photography. 








